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WHAT THEY DID AT LONDONDERRY. 


BY MARY BARRETT. 
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POURING INTO THE CITY. 


MACAULAY says the siege of Lon- 
donderry is the most memorable event 
of the kind that ever took place in the 
British Isles. Indeed, in certain re- 


spects, it is one of the most remarkable, 


that ever took place anywhere. It is not 
merely because the city itself was so im- 
portant; not because the siege was so 
long and severe; not because the en- 
durance of the besieged was so sublime, 


and the malignity of the besiegers so in- 
fernal; nor even because the former 
were maintaining constitutional rights 
and religious freedom, while the latter 
contended for royal prerogative and the 
spiritual despotism of Rome. The great 
wonder is, rather, that there could have 


‘been a siege of Londonderry at all. 


William III.; a very competent judge 
of military affairs, on surveying the 
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scene of this memorable contest, de- 
clared that there surely could not have 
been a single soldier on either side. 
Nobody who understood the art of war 
would have attempted to defend such a 
position; and, on the other hand, no- 
body skilled in military matters would 
have failed to carry it at the first assault. 
Yet the facts remain on our hands, af- 
ter all. : 

It does seem strange that a simple 
wall, grass-grown and neglected, its 
towers and parapets ridiculously feeble, 
and no ditch even before the gates, 
should have withstood the assaults of a 
large army for one hundred and five 
days, and have sent them away baffled 
at last. Our surprise is increased when 
we learn that the ground these ramparts 
inclosed rose to a hight far above them, 
and was commanded in its turn by sur- 
rounding hills. Within a space scarcely 
one-third the size of Boston Common, 
moreover, we find that there were penned 
up more men, women, and children than 
the entire population of Cambridge as 
computed at the last census.* One 
would suppose that the diseases result- 
ing from such over-crowding alone would 
have been enough to make an end of 
them, to say nothing of famine and war. 

It is necessary to preface the story 
of the siege with some allusion to the 
events which led to it. The contest 
which the Stuarts had successively car- 
ried on with their parliaments, handing 
it down like a legacy from father to son, 
was now about to be finally ended. Mat- 
ters between the nation and the king 
had come to another grand crisis. James 
I]. felt his throne already beginning to 
totter. On the 5th of November, 1688, 
William of Orange landed at Torbay. 


* These statements come at second-hand, from the 
official reports of the period. According to a careful 
description in “ The Penny Cyclopzdia,” the extreme 
iength of the space inclosed was about 77 rods ; its 
width, about 38 rods; or, more exactly, 1,273 feet by 
637. The ordinary population was 4,000 souls: dur- 
ing the siege, it was 30,000. 


The English nobles and gentlemen ral- 
lied around the standard of the deliverer. 
It was too late for James to make con- 
cessions. Nothing remained for him 
but to abandon his kingdom for a tem- 
porary refuge in France. With the aid 
of Louis XIV., however,-as well as that 
of the Irish, James flattered himself that 
he should recover England before long. 

James counted on the Irish, partly 
because they were Papists like himself, 
and partly because they hated the Eng- 
lish. Ireland had always been treated 
as a mere appendage of England: oft- 
ener than otherwise, it had been regard- 
ed as an extremely troublesome and 
vexatious appendage. It was always 
needing to be put down, or to be kept 
down ; and neither the one nor the oth- 
er was very easily done. The people 
were either in the attitude of conquered 
foes, or in that of stiffnecked and _ tur- 
bulent rebels from age to age. 

The English and Scotch colonists, 
snugly settled as they were in the confis- 
cated counties of the north, neverthe- 
less had a weary life of it with their un- 
ruly Celtic neighbors. Yet by force of 
their superior civilization, as well as 
their Anglo-Saxon energy of character, 
they generally kept the upper hand. 
But there was no love lost between the 
two races. In the present case, should 
England take up arms for William, that 
would be reason enough why Ireland 
should take up arms for James. This 
was precisely what occurred, as we shall 
soon see. 

Londonderry, the scene of our story, 
was an ancient town in the province of 
Ulster. Ages ago, upon a hill whose 
base was more than half surrounded by 
the beautiful River Foyle, there stood 
a monastery, around which clustered a 
number of dwellings. The _hill-side, 
which rose rather abruptly from the wa- 
ter’s edge, was overgrown with oaks, 
which gave the place the name of Derry. 

Just about three hundred years ago, 
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the English got possession of Derry for 
the first time. During an insurrection 
of the O’ Neils and O’Donnels, however, 
in the reign of James I., the Irish recap- 
tured the town, and burned it. But, 
since the position was both important 
and attractive, it was not suffered to lie 
in ruins long. When the rebellion was 
over, James persuaded the mayor, alder- 
men, and common council of London to 
undertake the work of rebuilding it, by 
making over to them in their corporate 
capacity the demolished town itself, and 
about six thousand acres of land in the 
neighborhood. The corporation took 
hold of the matter with spirit ; and, hav- 
ing made the ruined city a great deal 
stronger and fairer than ever it was be- 
* fore, they named it Loxdonderry, to com- 
memorate their own connection with its 
history. 


7 Butcher's 


PLAN OF LONDONDERRY. 


It is not difficult to represent the gen- 
eral outlines of the city; for the ram- 
parts originally built by the London 
Company are still sacredly preserved, 
though they were long ago outgrown by 
the spreading population. The annexed 
plan will give a tolerably accurate idea 
of Londonderry as it was in 1689, and 
still is within the old. walls. The four 
gates respectively give name to the four 
streets leading from them. The square 
formed by their intersection is called the 
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‘Diamond. The hill tises in a conical 


form to’ the hight of one hundred and 
nineteen feet; its summit being very 
nearly in the center of the city. The 
ascent from Ship-quay Gate to the Dia- 
mond is so steep, that the roofs rise one 
above another like steps of a gigantic 
staircase. In the square was the town- 
hall, which served as a guard-house dur- 
ing the siege. The cathedral crowns 
the summit of the hill, and the bishop’s 
palace is near it ; both being on Bishop’s 
Street. The cemetery is also in the 
south-eastern quarter of the town, be- 
tween the cathedral and the ramparts. 

The entire length of the wall inclosing 
the ancient city is considerably less than 
amile. As already stated, the distance 
from Ship-quay Gate on the north-east 
to Bishop’s Gate on the south-west is 
not quite a quarter of a mile ; and from 
Butcher’s Gate to Ferry Gate is only half 
as far. The wall which forms the ex- 
ternal face of the rampart measures 
twenty-four feet from its base to the top 
of the parapet. There is a space about 
twelve feet in width between this and 
the parallel wall within. This space, as 
well as the bastions, is solidly filled up 
with earth; and affords ‘an excellent 
promenade, extending completely around 
the city. The parapet rises four or five 
feet above the walk, on the outside ; and 
easy staircases of stone, at convenient 
intervals, give access to the ramparts 
from the street below. They are still a 
favorite resort for the citizens; as much, 
doubtless, for the sake of their historic 
associations, as for the delightful views 
they command on every side. The bas- 
tions, though now covered with grass 
and flowers, still display the ancient 
pieces of artillery presented to the town 
so long ago by the rich tradesmen of 
London. One of them got the name of 
“Roaring Meg” during the famous 
siege. We fancy she would seem to 
roar very gently, compared with one of 
our modern Dahlgrens, however. 
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At some distance below the town, the 
river widens out into a land-locked bay 
called Lough Foyle. On the west, the 
bay is bordered by the Ennishowen 
Hills. Onthe east and south, the shores 
are less abrupt, yet present a very ir- 
regular coast-line, here and there adorned 
with picturesque promontories and is- 
lands. The lough is about eighteen 
miles in length, and ten in width; but 
its entrance from the sea is only a mile 
across. The navigation is not very safe, 
except in certain well-marked channels. 
In the vicinity of the town, the Foyle is 
from three hundred yards to half a mile 
wide, and about thirty-five feet deep. 

The city is commanded by hills on 
every side, except in the direction of the 
lough. Indeed, in the year 1600, some- 
body described it as “a place in man- 
ner of an iland;... the river called 
Lough Foyle compassing it all on one 
side, and a bog — most commonlie wett, 
and not easilie passable except at two 
or three places — dividing it from the 
maine land.” 

The inhabitants of the regions at this 
period were English and Scotch .Prot- 
estants, who had settled there under 
the patronage of the London Company. 
The thrifty habits, intelligence, and good 
morals of these colonists had done much 
to improve the condition of the country. 
One of the chief branches of industry 
was the cultivation of flax and the manu- 
facture of linen. Large numbers of 
people also found employment in the 
salmon-fisheries of the Foyle. At that 


time, more than a million pounds of sal- 


mon were usually taken from the river 
every year. 

Though the colonists were not all of 
one nation or church, they were firmly 
united by certain common sympathies 
and common dangers. The difference 
between Episcopacy and Presbyterian- 
ism, vital as people used to regard it in 
those days, was almost forgotten in view 
of the far wider difference between Prot- 
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estantism and Popery. In Cromwell's 
time, the city had sustained a close siege 
of four months from the Roman-Catho- 
lic party ; and her fidelity-had been re- 
warded by a renewal of the charter 
which Charles I. had taken away. The 
spirit of 1649 was alive in Londonderry 
still. The sons were now to show, even 
more signally than the fathers had done, 
what they would do and suffer for their 
faith.. 

Late in the autumn of 1688, there be- 
gan to be strange and appalling rumors 
of an impending massacre of the Prot- 
estants. It was whispered shuddering- 
ly from one to another among the colo- 
nists that the Irish were providing 
themselves with pikes and other weap- 
ons, and that they were whetting their 
knives even in broad day. Meanwhile 
the priests openly exhorted the people 
to root out the accursed heretics from 
the land. Day by day came fresh con- 
firmation of these alarming reports. 
Anonymous letters brought mysterious 
warnings to beware of the 9th of De- 
cember. Every thing was still vague 
and uncertain; but every thing looked 
ominous, and men began to nerve them- 
selves for some mortal strife. 

At length, however, only two days 
before the dreaded goth of December, 
there came certain tidings of a hostile 
movement. A regiment of Irish Papists 
twelve hundred strong was advancing, 
under the command of Lord Antrim, to 
occupy Londonderry. And now the 
moment had arrived in which it must be 
decided whether to resist or submit. 
Crowds gathered in the streets and pub- 
lic places, all anxious and excited, yet, 
for the most part, bold and determined. 

There was little time in which to de- 
liberate ; for the enemy was close at 
hand. The magistrates, with a single 
exception, were men of Irish blood, who 
had been raised to office by James II. 
In this crisis, they hesitated between 
fear of the royal forces on the one hand, 
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and fear of the populace on the other. 
Before they could decide what course to 
take, the anxious spectators who were 
watching upon the ramparts descried 
the banners of the Irish army on the 
opposite bank of the Foyle. A small 
detachment quickly crossed by the ferry- 
boat (for there was then no bridge); 
and, while the authorities were still 
debating what to do, several officers 
approached the Ferry Gate to demand 
admittance in the name of the king. 
Happily there were some in London- 
derry who could make up their minds, 
and were not afraid to act. At this in- 
stant, a dozen apprentice-boys rushed 
into the guard-house, where were only a 
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few soldiers, and seized the keys. Then 
they flew to the Ferry Gate, just in time 
to lock it in the face of the officers, who 
were already within ten or twelve rods 
of the entrance. This accomplished, 
they lost no time in securing the other 
three gates also. The baffled officers, 
confounded by such a piece of audacity, 
stood motionless, as if they had not the 
least idea what to do next. By way of 
clearing up their evident perplexity, one 
James Morrison, standing on the ram- 

parts, coolly suggested to them that it 
would be expedient to return with all 
speed to the place whence they came. 
In order to enforce the hint, he shouted 
to his comrades, in their hearing, to bring 


JAMES MORRISON AND HIS COMRADES, 


on one of the great guns. Upon this 
the bewildered intruders took to their 
heels in a great panic, and did not 
pause in their flight till they were safe 
on the opposite shore. 


The bold exploit of the apprentice- 
boys was hailed with exultation by the 
populace. The sudden enthusiasm ran 
through the city like wildfire. The mag- 
azines yielded up their scanty stores of 
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arms and ammunition, and volunteer 
guards manned the walls on every side. 
As soon as night closed in, messengers 
were sent off to the Protestant gentry 
of the region for aid. The city itself at 
this time could muster only about three 
hundred men fit for service, and but half 
that number of muskets ; yet it seemed 
better to die fighting than to be butch- 
ered in cold blood. 

There were some men within the walls, 
however, who would have liked to let the 
Irish in. There were certain others, too, 
who had conscientious scruples about 
keeping them out, seeing that they de- 
manded admittance in the royal name. 
Ever since the Restoration, the clergy 
of the Established Church had been in 
the habit of preaching a great deal about 
“the divine right of kings.” Macaulay 
quotes a certain writer of this period as 
declaring, that he used to hear three ser- 
mons on the duty of being subject to the 
powers that be, to one concerning re- 
pentance and faith. That “ blessed mar- 
tyr,” Charles I., used to be mentioned 
nearly as often, and praised nearly as 
much, as the Lord Jesus Christ himself. 
This kind of preaching had not been 
without its fruit. The Tory party now 
went the length of maintaining, in sub- 
stance, that the people exist chiefly in 
order that the king may rule over them. 
On the contrary, the Whigs held that 
kings exist for the good of the people, 
and may lawfully be resisted or deposed 
if they do not rule in righteousness. 
Ezekiel Hopkins, the Bishop, of London- 
derry, had long been particularly strenu- 
ous on the doctrine of passive obedience 
to royal authority; and, in the present 
crisis, he very consistently bade his 
flock go like sheep to the slaughter, rath- 
or than resist the Lord’s anointed. To 
his vrief, however, they could not be 
made to see that the path of duty lay in 
that precise direction. One of the gal- 
lant young Scotchmen who were urging 
on the preparations for defense had the 


audacity to interrupt the bishop’s exhor- 
tations by exclaiming, “A very good ser- 
mon, my lord, a very good sermon ; but 
we haven’t time to hear it just now.” 
Even Churchmen now derided his doc- 
trine of non-resistance.. So the bishop 
soon withdrew from the rebellious city 
to a neighboring town, and afterward 
to England, where he died. 

Within two days, numbers of Prot- 
estants, some mounted and some on 
foot, made their way into Londonderry. 
On the night of Dec. 9, there was 
scarcely a Protestant dwelling in all Ire- 
land whose inmates were not on the 
watch against an assault; and the ex- 
pected massacre was thus rendered im- 
possible. Just about this time came 
good news from the mother-country. It 
was already known that William of Or- 
ange had landed in England a little more 
than a month previous ; and the colo- 
nists now learned that many of the chief 
nobles had joined his army, which was 
marching unopposed toward London. 
It was further reported that James had 
actually sent deputies to treat with the 
invader, and, having hastily summoned 
a parliament, had promised the very 
concessions which he had so obstinately 
refused before. Under these circum- 
stances, the Earl of Antrim did not ven- 
ture upon actual hostilities, and soon 
withdrew his troops to Coleraine. 

The present Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was ‘the cruel and imperious Tyr- 
connel, otherwise known as “ Lying 
Dick Talbot.” James had selected: this 
man, as well as many civil officers of 
lower rank, as if foreseeing the need he 
should have of their services in the evil 
day that awaited him. Tyrconnel was, 
of course, a bigoted Romanist, else he 
would not have been to James’s taste ; 
and, furthermore, was a man who would 
stick at nothing, however barbarous, 
could he thereby gain his end. Yet he 
thought best to stifle his wrath about 
the Londonderry affair, for the present ; 


and merely dispatched Lord Mountjoy 
to smooth over matters in that quarter. 
He knew very well that the London- 
derry people believed in Mountjoy; and, 
if anybody could bring them round, it 
was he. This nobleman was openly 
and honestly a Tory, to be sure; but he 
was no less sincerely a Protestant. The 
citizens consented to receive from him a 
small garrison, all of whom were of the 
same religion with themselves. Mount- 
joy placed his lieutenant-colonel, Robert 
Lundy, in command of the town ; but 
the inhabitants themselves were to guard 
the walls so long as the disturbed con- 
dition of the country might require it. 
Thus the winter wore away ; not with- 
out much anxiety and suspense indeed, 
yet without any outbreak of actual hos- 
tilities. Meanwhile James fled to France, 
William and Mary were crowned at Lon- 
don, and the nation hailed the new sov- 
ereigns with joy. In Ireland, however, 
Tyrconnel had been active in stirring up 
the native population to defend their 
rightful monarch as, well as their holy 
faith. The priests were never weary of 
exhorting their people to fight for the 
true church. It seemed to make little 
difference whether they should fight as 
regularly-enlisted soldiers of King James, 


or as lawless marauders, if only they, 


butchered heretics. Before spring, not 
less than a hundred thousand Irish were 
in arms, half of them being simply free- 
booters, untrammeled by any authority 
whatever. The state of the country 
during this reign of terror may be im- 
agined. The Chief Justice of Wicklow 
himself testified as follows: ‘“ Whole 
counties are devastated by a rabble re- 
sembling the vultures and ravens that 
follow the march of an army. Most of 
them are not soldiers. They act under 
no authority known to the law; yet it is 
evident that they are encouraged and 
screened by some who are in high com- 
mand.” 

In districts farther from the seat of 
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government, matters were still worse, 
The mansions of Protestant gentlemen 
were plundered without mercy. Im- 
mense flocks and herds were devoured 
or wantonly destroyed by hungry and 
half-naked savages. After the begin- 
ning of Lent, during which they were 
forced to refrain from eating meat, these 
pious marauders would butcher whole 
droves of cattle merely for their hides, 
and leave the carcasses to rot upon the 
ground. It was estimated that not less 
than fifty thousand horned cattle were 
thus slain within six weeks. * 

In the districts of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, the English settlers 
were too few and scattered to think of 
making any resistance. They were fain 
to pick up whatever could be carried 
away, burn what remained, and flee to 
Ulster. Here were still two possible 
asylums. One was Enniskillen, and the 
other was Londonderry. , 

Both these towns had already raised 
the standard of William and Mary. 
Tyrconnel, anxious to crush the revolt 
before aid could come from England, at 
once sent northward a large force under 
the command of Hamilton. The army 
was accompanied by a savage horde of 
camp-followers, far more to be dreaded 
than the soldiers themselves. No soon- 
er did people hear of their approach 
than they burned their furniture, un- 
roofed their dwellings, and made haste 
to flee, destroying every bridge and 
ferry-boat behind them as they went. 
Whole towns were thus abandoned. 
One winter-day, when the rain poured 
and the mud was knee-deep, everybody 
in Cavan— men, women, and children 
together — fled thus to Enniskillen, a 
distance of some thirty miles. The Lis- 
burn people in like manner took refuge 
in Antrim; but, on the approach of the 
army to the latter place, “all Lisburn 
and Antrim together,” says Macaulay, 
“came pouring into Londonderry. Thir- 
ty thousand Protestants were crowded 
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behind the bulwarks of this ‘city of 
refuge.’ There, at length, on the verge 
of the ocean, hunted to the last asylum, 
and baited into a mood in which men 
may be destroyed, but will not easily be 
subjugated, the imperial race turned des- 
perately to bay.” 

On the 12th of March, 1689, while 
Hamilton was moving northward, James 
arrived from France. He landed at 
Kinsale, on the southern coast; and was 
received with transport by the Irish 
Catholics. It was not out of any spe- 
cial regard for the house of Stuart, to 
be sure ; for they hated all the English 
after the manner in which the subjugat- 
ed are wont to hate their conquerors, 
the oppressed their tyrants. They cared 
little that James had been driven from 
the throne of England ; unless, indeed, 
this should somehow bring about the 
deliverance of Ireland. But since fight- 
ing for him, at present, would be fight- 
ing against the English, they undertook 
it with no little alacrity. James was ac- 
cordingly conducted to Cork, and thence 
to Dublin, with as great a parade as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Early in 
April, he set out for the province of UI- 
ster, in order to superintend the opera- 
tions of his army in person. He found 
Hamilton encamped a few miles south of 


Londonderry, which was the great object | 


of the campaign. Rosen, a general of 
great fame who had come with James 
from France, now became commander- 
in-chief; and the army moved toward 
the city, confident that it would fall at 
the first blow. 

Gov. Lundy, indeed, was willing 
enough to surrender. Ever since he 
learned that the Irish troops were on the 
way, he had been talking so discoura- 
gingly, that his own men were exasperat- 
ed at his cowardice. On the 14th of 
April, vessels bringing two regiments 
from England, under Col. Cunningham, 
anchored in Lough Foyle. The offi- 
cers came on shore to confer with Goy. 


Lundy, who assured them that it was 
idle to think of defending the town, and 
that they could do nothing better than 
to return to England at once. For his 
own part, he proposed to withdraw in a 
quiet way, leaving the people to make 
terms with James as best they could. 
A council of war was summoned to 
save appearances; but it was carefully 
“ packed,” — to use a modern term, — 
and, of course, amounted to nothing at 
all. Cunningham took Lundy’s advice ; 
and Lundy secretly informed the enemy 
that he was ready to surrender the town 
at the shortest possible notice. 

The citizens were not long in finding 
out what had been done in the mysteri- 
ous council of war. They knew who 
had been invited, and who had been left 
out; and that signified a good deal. 
There had been whispers about treachery 
before this: there were wrathful mur- 
murs and threats of vengeance now. 
On the evening of April 17, long after 
dusk, it was discovered that the city 
gates were not locked, and the keys 
were gone. Much anxiety was felt; for 
it was known that the enemy was within 
four miles: but no assault was made 
that night. 

Early in the morning of Thursday, 
April 18, the citizens gathered to con- 
sult for the common safety. There was 
a general outburst of the long-smothered 
indignation against Lundy, in the midst 
of which came tidings that the vanguard 
of the Irish army was already in sight. 
What should be done? Lundy had 
given orders that none should presume 
to fire upon the royal troops; but his 
orders were no longer of much account. 
Major Henry Baker and Col. Adam Mur- 
ray boldly bade the people man the walls 
and stand to the guns. Walker, the re- 
vered Rectorof Donaghmore, was among 
them ; and his stirring appeals at once 
shamed the cowardly, and cheered on 
the brave. Nearer and nearer came the 
cloud of dust which betokened the ad- 
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vance of the foe; and soon the tramp 
of thousands was distinctly heard. But 
Londonderry did not quail. James, at- 
tended by his suite, was within twenty 
rods of Bishop’s Gate; when there was a 
flash from the nearest bastion, and an 
officer of the royal party fell dead by the 
king’s side. 

This sufficiently indicated the temper 
of Londonderry ; and James hastily re- 
treated beyond the range of the guns. 
In response to the royal summons to 
surrender, the citizens sent word that 
Lundy’s promise was no concern of 
theirs, and that they should hold out to 
the last. Upon this, James suddénly 
resolved to return to Dublin, and to take 
Rosen along with him, leaving the French 
general, Maumont, to carry on the siege. 

During this first day, Lundy lay hid 
in an inner chamber, trembling for his 
life. At night, having put on the gar- 
ments of a porter, he managed to clam- 
ber down from the wall, aided by a pear- 
tree that grew just below. Walker and 
Baker, the newly-chosen governors, con- 
nived at his escape, as a happy riddance 
of a cowardly traitor. 

Friday and Saturday were busy days. 
All the able-bodied men in the city were 
enrolled for service, and distributed into 
eight regiments. According to official 
reports still extant, they numbered seven 


thousand three hundred and forty-three.. 


The entire population, fighting-men in- 
cluded, was something over thirty thou- 
sand souls. Among them were eighteen 
clergymen of the Established Church, 
and seven or eight dissenting ministers. 
Dropping all disputes between them- 
- selves, they did their utmost to cheer 
and encourage the suffering people. 
There was a great deal of earnest preach- 
ing and praying that summer in the 
cathedral. A battery was planted on its 
broad, flat-roofed tower ; and powder was 
stored in the vaults below: yet, amid all 
these warlike surroundings, the service 
of the Church of England was devoutly 
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attended every morning; while, every 
evening, crowds of dissenters assémbled 
within the same hallowed walls for their 
own simpler worship. 

On Sunday, April 21, the batteries of 
the besiegers opened upon the town. 
Very soon, chimneys began to tumble, 
and dwellings to shake. Here and there 
rose the smoke of a kindling conflagra- 
tion. Ever and anon was heard some 
cry of anguish,—the groaning of the 
wounded, or the wail of mourners over 
a mangled corpse. But the people soon 
rallied from the first shock of scenes so 
unfamiliar and so terrible; and, their 
spirits rising to meet the emergency, 
they resolved to sally out, and face the 
enemy in the open field. Murray head- 
ed the party, and there was a sharp 
skirmish. Maumont and several of his 
officers lost their lives, as did also two 
hundred of their men. But the gallant 
band were at last driven within the gates ; 
Murray’s horse having been killed under 
him, and he himself barely escaping cap- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, the result of their first 
sally encouraged the citizens to attempt 
another. Just before daylight on the 
6th of May, a party of them attacked 
the enemy’s camp, captured several 
standards, and killed a French officer, 
their second in command, as well as 
many soldiers. : 

Week after week, the siege continued 
without bringing Londonderry to terms. 
Hamilton, who was now again at the 
head of the royal army, though a brave 
cavalier, was not an able general. During 
the month of May, his troops were much 
occupied in building a line of forts ; and, 
though they cannonaded the city at in- 
tervals, they made no attempt to storm 
the walls. Meanwhile the besieged, in 
some of their frequent sallies, captured 
several officers of note ; and two ban- 
ners of the house of Bourbon, dearly 
won, were hung up as trophies in the 
cathedral. 
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By this time, however, those diseases 
which commonly result from over-crowd- 
ing and scanty food were beginning to 
prevail in the city. The water of the 
wells became so tainted with the sul- 
phurous fumes which filled the air, that 
it was unfit to drink. With June came 
fresh horrors ; for the bombardment was 
resumed with redoubled energy. Many 
dwellings were laid in ruins, and num- 
bers of the inhabitants slain. One day, 
the enemy made a desperate assault 
upon an outwork called Windmill Hill, 
near Bishop’s Gate. Each of the volun- 
teers who made up the storming-party 
took a solemn oath to conquer or die. 
With a terrific yell, they charged upon 
the works; but they encountered men 
whose courage was as desperate as their 
own. The citizens stood in triple ranks 
on the broad ramparts; those in the rear 
loading muskets for their comrades in 
front. Even the women passed back 
and forth, carrying water and ammuni- 
tion, undismayed amid the hottest fire. 
The few assailants who gained the top 
of the wall were all killed or captured 
‘on the spot. When, at last, the order 
was given to retreat, four hundred of the 
Irish lay dead before the town. 

The besiegers now resolved to try 
what famine would do; for the city was 
completely hemmed in, and it was well 
known that there was little left to eat 
there. The tents of the royal army 
stretched from a point on the river’s 
brink just above the city, around on the 
west side of it, till they rested on the 
water’s edge once more. The opposite 
shore was lined with forts and batteries. 
Farther down, just where the river widens 
out into the lough, stood Fort Culmore. 
A boom was now thrown across the 
Foyle, some distance below the town. 
This barricade was composed of trunks 
of trees firmly lashed together, and was 
fastened to either shore by cables a foot 
thick. It was more than a quarter of a 
mile long. Stakes and stones still fur- 
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ther obstructed the passage. Having 
thus made all snug and tight, the be- 
siegers felt sure that the city must short- 
ly fall. 

However, matters did not turn out 
precisely as they expected. The Lon- 
donderry people were made of good 
stuff, and had much “ wear and tear” in 
them still. They had been living on 
salted horse-flesh for some time. At 
present, the rations of the garrison con- 
sisted mainly of tallow. People were 
dying off at the rate of thirty a day; yet 
no one felt like giving up. 

For a long time, they had been daily 
looking for the promised relief from 
England. On the r5th of June, the glad 
news ran through the starving town, that 
a fleet of thirty sail had been espied by 
the sentinels on the tower of the cathe- 
dral. By and bycame a messenger who 
had been expert enough to dodge the 
Irish sentinels as well as to dive under 
the boom. He assured them that the 
fleet was prepared to raise the siege. 

But a most cruel disappointment was 
close at hand. Kirke, the commander 
of the expedition, dared not even attempt 
the passage up the river. Within two 
days, he coolly withdrew his ships to the 
entrance of Lough Foyle, and lay there 
inactive for six long weeks, while Lon- 
donderry was perishing before his eyes ; 
but its brave people, while thus appar- 
ently abandoned by man, still held fast 
their faith in God. 

The famine grew sharper, and the 
sickness raged more terribly day by day. 
Fifteen officers died of fever in the 
course of twenty-four hours. Gov. Ba- 
ker himself was one of its victims. The 
ammunition began to fail ; and the gun- 
ners were forced to use brick-bats coy- 
ered with lead, instead of cannon-balls. 
On the 19th of June, Rosen arrived 
from Dublin, and resumed command of 
the army ; for it was surmised at court 
that Hamilton was not equal to the task 
in hand. Rosen tried undermining the 
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walls ; but the citizens found it out, and 
repulsed him with the loss of a hundred 
men. Being naturally more like a bear 
than like a civilized human being, Rosen 
was frantic with rage. He raved and 
swore in all the dialects of Europe, and 
found them all too scanty to express his 
fury. To think of #zs being baffled by 
such a wallasthat! He would not leave 
in Londonderry one stone upon another. 
He would not spare a single soul alive, 
whether man or woman, tender maiden 
or helpless babe. As for the leaders, 
he would tear them limb from limb ; he 
would roast them alive. A note was 
thrown into the city, signifying these 
amiable intentions ; to which he added 
a threat to drag from their homes all the 
Protestants between Charlemont and 
the sea, and starve them to death be- 
neath the walls. 

Rosen was in terrible earnest about it. 
At daybreak of July 2, many hundreds 
of forlorn old men and women, helpless 
invalids, and little children, torn from 
their homes in spite of royal ‘ protec- 
tions,” were driven beneath the walls of 
Londonderry, near the Butcher’s Gate. 
Already exhausted by fatigue and’ hun- 
ger, not a few of these miserable cap- 
tives sank down and expired before the 
very eyes of their friends within. 

This was the keenest torture which 
Rosen could inflict on the besieged, as 
he was well aware. But instead of 
bringing them to terms, as he expected, 
it immediately produced a decree, that 
no man should even utter the word “‘sur- 
render,” on pain of death. Next, hav- 
ing built a gallows upon one of the bas- 
tions, in full view of the enemy, they an- 
nounced to Rosen that they should pro- 
ceed to hang their principal prisoners 
upon it forthwith, unless he should feed 
the wretched multitude outside, and send 
them home without delay. The prison- 
ers added their entreaties to these threats. 
Several of Rosen’s officers also indig- 
nantly protested against his cruelty to 
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these unoffending and helpless victims. 
After two days, during which many of 
them perished, Rosen was forced to re- 
lease the survivors, without gaining any 
thing by the outrage. 

Even James was shocked at this atro- 
city, and could do no less than recall 
the “barbarous Muscovite” to Dublin. 
Bribes and stratagems were now tried, 
but allin vain. The bombardment was 
renewed with so much vigor as to de- 
stroy a bastion and a gate; but, as the 
people contrived to repair the breaches 
by night, little real progress was made 
in that way. 

However, the famine was steadily do- 
ing its work. Many of the garrison 
were so reduced by starvation, that the 
mere effort to strike a blow would pros- 
trate them upon the ground. People 
used to gnaw salted hides for want of 
any proper food, and were even forced 
to eat the flesh of unclean animals 
which fed upon the unburied slain out- 
side the walls. The carcass of a cat 
was valued at four and sixpence ; while 
the fore-quarter of a dog brought a shil- 
ling more. One day, a considerable 
quantity of starch was fortunately dis- 
covered in a warehouse. This was at 
once converted into food by frying it in 
tallow, which the people jocosely termed 
“French butter.” However distasteful 
this new dish may have been, people 
were hungry enough to eat it; and it 
was considered useful in checking some 
prevalent disorders. 

Such numbers of persons were dying 
every day, that it was no longer practica- 
ble to perform the usual rites of burial. 
Nearly one-third of the inhabitants had 
already perished. Often the falling 
bombs made havoc in funeral-proces- 
sions, and tore open  newly-covered 
graves. Corpses were hurriedly in- 
terred in back-yards and cellars. Such 
was the combined influence of famine 
and disease, that men’s bodies seemed 
to putrefy before they were dead. The 
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stench was horrible. Cleanliness was 
out of the question, for lack of water. 
In the extremity of their wretchedness, 
people began shudderingly to fancy 
themselves eating each other’s flesh. It 
looked as if things must come to that 
before long. 

The fleet still lay outside the lough; 
but it was no easy matter to send a mes- 
sage either way. One daring fellow was 
drowned in trying to dive under the 
boom. Another was: captured, and 
hanged. Sometimes signals were at- 
tempted, but to little purpose. The citi- 
zens had been directed, should worst 
come to worst, to light two beacon-fires 
upon the top of the cathedral. They 
had now been blazing there for days ; 
but even this token of their despair 
seemed to be disregarded by their friends 
outside. 

On the 30th of July, the people gath- 
ered in the cathedral, as they were wont 
to do, for the evening service, —a hag- 
gard and despairing throng, but stead- 
fast still. Walker preached with fervent 
eloquence, as usual. The service closed ; 
and the people silently went out, musing, 
perhaps, on that “ glory to be revealed,” 
with which even sufferings like theirs 
“are not worthy to be compared.” At 
this moment, the sentinels shouted from 
the tower that three vessels were com- 
ing up the Foyle. 

The news ran through the crowd like 
an electric flash. Wan faces and sunken 
eyes lighted up with a sudden gleam of 
hope. People crowded to the ramparts 
to gaze. The enemy was all astir for 
miles along the shore. One of the ves- 
sels was ‘The Dartmouth,” aman-of-war, 
carrying thirty-six guns. The other two 
were provision-ships. ‘The Mountjoy” 
was commanded by Capt. Browning, a 
native and a resident of Londonderry, 
where his family were at this time. He 
had done his utmost to have the relief 
attempted long before. When, at last, 
Kirke received peremptory orders to 


proceed at all hazards, Browning eagerly 
volunteered to take the brunt of the 
danger. The third vessel was “The Phee- 
nix,” from Scotland, and was commanded 
by Andrew Douglas. 

It was low tide, which obliged the 
ships to run close by the enemy’s bat- 
teries. One after another was safely 
passed until they neared the massive 
boom. It was a moment of awful sus- 
pense. All Londonderry held its breath 
to listen and to gaze, though the ships 
were a mileaway. Through the gather- 
ing twilight, the wind brought the mourn- 
ful sound of the minute-guns, fired by 
seeming specters upon the cathedral 
tower. ‘The Mountjoy” took the lead. 
The tide was now coming in. A fresh 
breeze bore her gallantly on, and she 
struck the boom with all her force. 
There was a tremendous crash: the 
massive timbers parted, the barricade 
gave way; but the vessel, rebounding 
with violence, went aground. 

The enemy sent up a yell of exulta- 
tion, and rushed to the boats to board 
the stranded ship. The besieged under- 
stood but too well what that shout might 
portend. It is recorded that their ghast- 
ly faces grew absolutely livid with dis- 
may. Happily, a heavy broadside from 
“ The Dartmouth ” threw the assailants 


into disorder; and, in the mean time, 


“The Phoenix” forced her way through 
the broken boom. The rising tide soon 
set “ The Mountjoy” afloat once more, 
and bore her safely through the shattered 
timbers of the barricade; but her brave 
commander fell in the very moment of 
victory, before the eyes of his kindred 
and the walls of the city he had saved. 
The ships had yet to run the gauntlet 
of the batteries on either side of the 
river; but by ten o’clock they had fought 
their way up to the city without sus- 
taining any great damage. They un- 
loaded their precious stores at the Ship- 
quay Gate, screened from the enemy’s 
fire only by a hasty breastwork of casks 
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RELIEF 


filled with earth. The scenes of that 
night we will not attempt to describe. 
The long agony was over, and the heroic 
city was saved. In a moment, as it 
were, the terrible famine had given place 
to plenty never known before. It was 
as though the Lord had made windows 


in heaven. Only yesterday, it seemed 
. as if, within forty-eight hours, people 


must turn cannibals, or all perish togeth- 
er of starvation. To-day, everybody had 
enough. All eyes were full of glad 
tears, and all hearts full of praise. 

The baffled foe kept up.a spiteful can- 
nonade all night and through the fol- 


' lowing day ; but it was little heeded by 


the happy people within the walls. Both 
parties were perfectly aware that there 
was no longer any use in it. On the 
ist of August, the besiegers struck their 
tents, and marched away. 


AT LAST. 


The siege of Londonderry. had con- 
tinued one hundred and five days. Since 
the 18th of April, according to parish 
registers still preserved, nine thousand 
persons had been interred within the 
walls. The sum total of misery com- 
pressed into those fifteen weeks is be- 
yond the reckoning of any human pen. 
Yet, had Londonderry given up, James 
would have recovered all Ireland, and 
possibly England too; in which case 
the subsequent pages of both British 
and Continental history would have been 
strangely different from what they are 
now. The heroic city did not suffer in 


vain. Liberty is worth whatever it costs 


to those who win it; and the value of 
such an example can never be fully 
known until the records of time are 
scanned by the light of eternity. 
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THE BRIGHT GOAL. 
BY E. L, E 


I SHUT my eyes, and dreamed ; 

And in my dream it seemed 
A maiden with brown eyes and raven hair 
Stole softly to my side, and nestled there. 


I knew my eyes had seen 

That changeful, thoughtful mien ; 
My hand was sure its clasp had met her own, 
Not all as strangers, though before unknown. 


I know not why ’twas mine 

That young heart to divine, — 
Its earnest questionings of truth and good ; 
It’s conscious want, itself scarce understood. 


But in that silent hour 

A calm, mysterious power 
Brought form and feature, thought and spirit, nigh ; 
And something in me bade me make reply :— 


“Maiden, I know the dreams 
That come like fitful gleams 
Of summer light and shadow to thy breast, 
With hopes and loves, with doubtings and unrest. 


“T see how far and high 
A bright goal seems to lie, — 
A place of beauty, haply undefined, 
But e’er a point before thy heart and mind. 


“Thoughts beautiful and glad, 
Thoughts eager, longing, sad, 
Brood dove-like in the shelter of thy breast, 
Then tend unto that goal as to a rest. 


“Tis well, dear maiden, well, 

With Love and Hope to dwell: 
Such themes are wings whereon the soul may rise 
Stronger and holier to diviner skies. 
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“Yet, yet, for these, alas! 

For earth-things as they pass 
Beckon and move them to a downward range, 
Alluring with fair promise false and strange. 


“Spirits allied to night, 

Transformed to shapes of light, 
Flutter their wings wherever Love has spread 
Her quivering pinions for the light o’erhead. 


“ But, in the ambient air, 
Beings unsoiled and fair 
Hover and throng like a protecting host ; 
And Love must say which shall attend her most. 


“Thus, maiden, on thy state 

Unseen attendants wait: 
No sceptered princess boasts a courtly train 
To match the guards that watch thee not in vain. 


“Each purpose, deed, and thought, 
By wrong or virtue wrought, 

Allies thy being to some shape of ill 

Or form of beauty which awaits thy will. 


“Each duty nobly done, 
Each self-fought conflict won, 
Raises thy spirit to a purer sphere, 
Where friends retreat, and angels come more near. 


“Then plume thy wing for heaven ; 

Since to thy heart are given 
Such solemn ministries of life and death, — 
Such aids to rise, such helps to sink beneath. 


“Earth has no worthy goal 
To claim thy destined soul: 
God over and through all the aim and prize, 
Love with sweet Faith shall bear thee to the skies.” 
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CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


' CHAPTER XIII. 


ABOUT DRESS. 


“Girt about with truth.” 


Two weeks passed swiftly away, and 
the day of the Junior Exhibition was at 
hand. The professor of elocution had 
been hearing the speakers rehearse in the 
chapel on Saturday afternoon ; and those 
who had finished their parts were gath- 
ered by the door, talking together, and 
criticising the remaining speakers. The 
committee of arrangements, of whom 
Cyril was one, were holding some dis- 
cussion together, when they were ad- 
dressed by a vain little fellow named 
Timmens. Timmens’s chief inspiration 
all through his college course had been 
the thought of the opportunity of show- 
ing his grace and ability upon a public 
stage. Through lack of breeding, and 
on account of straitened circumstances, 
that thwarted all his desire for display, 
he had met countless mortifications in 
his career, without, however, becoming 
at all humbler or wiser. 

He brought the question to the com- 
mittee, whether the speakers at the ex- 
hibition must all wear dress-suits. “ Be- 
cause,” he continued with eagerness, 
““Pve been making inquiries ; and I find 
there an’t but seven out of twenty of 
us that have got any ‘swallow-tails.’ ” 

“Ts that so?” asked Napier, one of 
the committee, a youth in whose con- 
sideration an elegant toilet was almost a 
point of good morals. “That don’t 
sound very well for the class, seems to 
me. I don’t see how a fellow could 
wear any thing but a dress-coat on the 
stage. They’ll have to get suits if they 
haven’t got ’em.” 

“ But,” said Johnson, a farmer’s quick- 
witted boy, with strong common sense, 
but not old enough to be entirely inde- 


pendent of the notions of style preva- 
lent among those with whom he was 
mingling, “don’t you think it’s rather 
rough on a fellow to make him spend 
sixty or seventy-five dollars just to make 
a ten-minutes’ shine with? I’d rather 
have the money for something else.” 

“ Why, it isn’t just for one occasion: 
you always want a dress-suit, man. It’s 
a means of civilization ; enables a man 
to embrace with credit all. the opportu- 
nities he has of going into the best so- 
ciety. Keep yourself suitably dressed, 
and you can go anywhere.” 

“Yes,” said another, —a minister’s 
son, like Cyril. “ But suppose you 
really haven’t the money to pay for the 
means of civilization: what then ?” 

“Why, then,” said Napier a little 
scornfully, “of ‘course I don’t know 
what you can do. But I’d advise all of 
you who can, for the credit of the class, 
to get properly dressed. You fellows, 
most of you, don’t go anywhere where 
there are ladies from one term’s end to 
another. You think you don’t need any 
thing but hob-nailed boots and rusty 
walking-suits to lounge round college 
in: and so, when you do happen to want 
something better, you think it’s too 
much trouble or expense to get it just 
for this, or just for that; and you do 
without. It’s a disgrace to you,-I 
think. 

“ But then,” he added, turning to one 
or two intimate friends who stood near 
him, and lowering his voice, “what a 
pity itis that half the fellows that get 
good appointments are poor fellows ! 
On such occasions as this, we hardly 
make a decent show of gentlemen.” 

Cyril felt a twinge of shame. How 
was it that he was going to make a show 
in wearing the traditional dress of Na- 
pier’s gentleman ? 
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Meanwhile, Timmens had turned’ to 
some of those, who, like himself, suffered 
from the lack of black broadcloth, and 
was explaining to them the plan by 
which he thought he might satisfy his 
vanity in spite of his poverty ; for in- 
deed he did feel that it would be a 
serious mortification to be obliged to ap- 
pear upon the stage in costume not the 
most approved. 

“ Here we are, fellows,” he said, ‘“ with 
coats and pants of all shades. I say, it 
won’t do; but I can’t afford to have a 
new suit any more than the rest of you.” 

“Well, what are you going todo about 
it then?” said Johnson. 

“Why, Ill tell you. Subscribe and 
hire a suit that’ll fit the average of us; 
and let each one take his turn to speak 
init. The fit of the coat won’t be no- 
ticed a little way off; and there isn’t 
such an awful difference in our sizes any- 
way.” And Timmens straightened him- 
self beside tall Johnson, very much like 
the frog that was so sure of her ability 
to swell to the sjze of an ox. 

“Well,” said Johnson, smiling, “ if 
you could make that plan answer, I 
should think the rest of us might. But 
I never wore anybody’s clothes but my 
own yet; and I shouldn’t like to be 
doing it for the first time in public.” 

“ But you see,” said Timmens with 
great earnestness, “you haven’t got any 
clothes that are fit now ; but, for half a 
dollar apiece, ten of us might have a 
suit, and come out in real stunning style. 
I don’t see what else there is to do. 
They’ve laid down the law that we must 
wear black, and we can’t afford to buy 
it. If we do the best we can in this way, 
nobody can complain. 

“You see,” continued Timmens, who 
was going to make a capital pettifogger 
for pertinacity and ingenuity, “I don’t 
say we shall make any pretense about it. 
We can have a dressing-room off that 
side of the stage; and we go in there in 
gray or brown clothes, and come out in 
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black ones. It’s like tableaux, or any 
thing else, when we’ve got to playa part, 
and have a dress suited to it. Anybody 
may understand that takes the trouble 
to notice. We don’t pretend any thing 
about it. An’t that sensible ground to 
put iton? What do you all say?” 

“Tsay,” said Bowson, his eyes 
twinkling, “it’s a capital idea. I go 
in for it. It'll save me seventy-four and 
a half dollars, and very likely a row with 
my paternal about another bill he didn’t 
expect.” 

Bowson was one who had a very lib- 
eral allowance from his father, but who, 
having little taste for general society, 
and plenty of ways of spending for his 
own gratification other than in dress, 
was more frequently seen in clothing 
proper for the base-ball ground, or the 
boating-house, than in any thing more 
elegant. He was too much of a boy yet 
to care much for conventionalities ; and 
yet he, too, felt it incumbent on him, 
upon this occasion, to do as others did 
of his means. 

But the considerations he had ex- 
pressed were not all that influenced him. 
There was always in Bowson a flow of 
kindly sympathy toward others, reveal- 
ing itself under many disguises, in hid- 
den ways, that was like the laughing 
meadow - brook, along whose course 
flowers and fresh grasses spring up, and 
hide the sweet waters by which they 
flourish. He saw these “ poor fellows,” 
with as strong a desire to be in the fash- 
ion as other young men, gathered to- 
gether to help each other put the best 
face possible upon their little vexation ; 
and, while Napier deplored their condi- 
tion as discreditable to the class, a gen- 
erous impulse moved Bowson with good- 
natured hypocrisy to pretend that he 
was one of their party, well aware that 
the companionship of one not necessi- 
tated to do as they did made their case 
easier, and conscious that his merry 
humor could make pass off lightly what 
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might be, to some of them at least, an 
awkward and trying matter. And when 
he said gayly, “ A capital plan!” there 
was a brightening immediately in some 
of the faces that had been a little anxious 
and discontented. 

Even Johnson began to think it was 
no such discreditable thing to wear other 
people’s clothes, provided it was an un- 
derstood matter and a necessary part of 
the evening’s ceremonies. 

But while they were settling the ar- 
rangement, getting the names of those 
who would subscribe, and agreeing to 
whom the coat that was to answer for 
all should be fitted, John Seelye came 
down from the long drilling in pronun- 
ciation and gesture to which the pro- 
fessor of elegant taste had felt it neces- 
sary to subject him. 

“Halloo!” said Timmens: “here’s 
another! Put your name down to our 
subscription, Seelye, and have a share 
in the dress-coat for the exhibition.” 

“What?” said John, surprised. 

“Why, we fellows that haven’t got 
good clothes to speak before the ladies 
in have got to ‘rag out’ somehow for the 
credit of the class; and we are going 
to do it on the co-operation principle, — 
we subscribe and hire a coat, and each 
one wears it in turn.” 

“ Big and little, long and short, fat 
and lean,” said Bowson gravely. 

John could not help smiling. “Do 
you mean, Timmens,” he said, “that I 
am to wear the same coat as you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Timmens. “It'll be 
a little too tight for you, and a little too 
loose for me; but it won’t make much 
difference. If there’s any fellow that 
really can’t wear it, I guess he can bor- 
row one among the fellows.” 

Jobn was still smiling; but he shook 
his head. “No, Timmens,” said he, 
“T won’t borrow a coat, nor hire one, 
If the ladies don’t like the best clothes 
I’ve got, I’m sure I’m sorry; but I can’t 
help it.” 


“ But you see,” said Timmens, “it’s 
customary to wear a black suit; and the 
committee are anxious to have all of us 
do so that possibly can.” 

“But I can’t,” said John. “I have 
not got one; and no man’s coat will fit 
me but my own.” 

“Ho!” said Bowson, trying his pow- 
ers of persuasion: “you needn’t feel so 
big! Here’s Johnson, as broad-shoul- 
dered as you are: if we can fix him in 
it, I guess we can you. Come, now, 
you an’t going up there with those 
brown clothes: do as the rest of us do.” 

“ Yes,” said John, “ I’m going up with 
these very clothes. I’m sorry you don’t 
like ’em, fellows ; but you see I couldn’t 
wear any other. To dress up in fine 
clothes that don’t belong to me, just for 
one occasion, seems to me a little like 
deceiving folks. I don’t want to look 
better or richer than I am, even for five 
minutes, and to a house full of stran- 
gers. There’s one lady at least, 1 know, 
would take no pleasure in seeing me 
SO. 

“ Eh! who’s that ?” said Bowson cu- 
riously. : 

““ My sister,” said John, speaking so- 
berly. “She taught me the first things 
I ever learned ; and one of them was to 
speak and act truly in all manner of little 
things if I wanted to be true in great 
things.” : 

There was a little silence at this ear- 
nest mention of a sister’s teaching. I 
will mention here, that, at the exhibition, 
the fellows saw this sister of John’s. 
He had reserved for her a prominent 
seat, and waited upon her with great re- 
spect. She wasa New-England school- 
mistress, over forty years of age, tall 
and angular, and very plain in face and 
dress; but the shrewd, bright, and 
kindly expression of her face proved 
hers to be one of the characters that 
always distribute strength and blessing 
in every sphere where they work. She 
it was, who, with the most limited oppor- 
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tunities of education herself, had been 
wise enough to inspire her young broth- 
er with the reverence for cultivation 
which had brought him to college, and 
insured his success there. Here was a 
reason why he should wait upon her 
with marked “respect; and she had a 
right to be pleased and proud over the 
results of her work as she heard him 
speak. 

“But you don’t really think there’s 
any thing wrong in our just putting on 
another coat to speak in, do you?” said 
Johnson to Seelye. 

“Why, no,” said John, considering. 
“T wouldn’t say it was wrong ; and yet 
it seems a little Zke wrong. You see, 
you are not independent enough to wear 
what you’ve got, because folks think you 
ought to have something else. You 
haven’t got it, and so you contrive to 
seem to have it. And, the next time 
you can’t do exactly as other people 
do, you will be still less independent, and 
you will contrive some way to seem 
again. And so, when you get farther on 
in life, and perhaps get a wife that feels 
just as you do, — only more so, — you 
will want to appear better off than you 
are on a great many occasions; and 
you'll cheat yourself out of comfort, 
and cheat other people with falsities, and 
very likely get into debt, and make a 
bad citizen.” 

“ Phew—ew!’’said Bowson. “And 
all because I change my coat to speak 
at the Junior Exhibition !” 

“Yes,” said John, smiling; “just to 
please the ladies with the show. Don’t 
you see how bad it is to encourage them 
in such ideas? Be sure they’ll make 
ycu sorry for it one of these days. In- 
stead of letting them lead you into un- 
necessary extravagance, you ought, by 
your example and ideas, to check their 
tendency that way.” : 

“ Phew — ew!” cried Bowson again. 
“You don’t mean to make us responsi- 
ble for all their follies?” 
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“ No,” said John, “exceptas every man 
is, in a measure, responsible for public 
opinion. I don’t know much about wo- 
men myself, except one good one; but 
I judge they are pretty much like the 
rest of the world in wishing to do as 
others do, and are as much influenced 
by what they think you require as you 
are this minute by what you think they 
will consider proper. But you needn’t 
go out of your way to settle your duties 
to them: just look out for your duty to 
yourself. You have a perfect right to do 
as you please, boys, in this little thing ; 
but as for me,” — swinging his hat, and 
imitating the endeavor he had been mak- 
ing in his elocution-lesson, —“ give me 
liberty in honesty, or give me death.” 

“ Hurrah for Seelye!” cried Bowson 
as John passed out. “ There’s the gen- 
uine invincible pluck that'll go through 
fire and water, silk and broadcloth, after 
common sense, aS easy as a bullet 
through paper. I say, fellows, I like 
what he says. What doyousay? Don’t 
you think, now, we owe it as a duty to 
our fair sisters to show them our inde- 
pendence of a stupid old custom, by 
making our bow to them in the best 
clothes we’ve got, without going out to 
hire something better? It’s a mean 
kind of shamming, after all, to wear one 
thing in the audience, and another thing 
upon the stage. It’s degrading the oc- 
casion, as if it were a sort of play.” 

“So I say,” answered Johnson hearti- 
ly. “I shall do as Seelye does. I 
don’t believe I could speak a single word 
if I got up there in another man’s clothes, 
I should feel so cheap. Id rather wear 
my gray coat, if folks do stare.” 

“It won’t be any matter at all,” said 
another, “as long as there’s enough of. 
us to keep each other in countenance.” 

“What do you say, Timmens?” 
asked Bowson, perceiving slyly that the 
aspiring youth’s countenance had fallen 
somewhat. 

“ Why, ifthe rest don’t care, of course 
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I don’t,” said Timmens. “But I don’t 
believe that backwoods fellow knows 
any thing; and I guess you'll all be 
rather mortified, when it comes case in 
hand, not to be dressed up properly.” 

“ Well, if we are,” said Bowson, “ we'll 
consider what we’re doing, by the power 
of example, for all the giddy girls; and 

- that’ll console us. I guess’ we'll abide 
by what clothes we’ve got.” 

Cyril, whom Napier had left, and who 
stood by and listened to this discussion, 
couldn’t join in the laughter and jokes 
of the light-hearted crowd as they fol- 
lowed Bowson saunteringaway. If Cyr- 
il had had John’s manliness, or if he 
had had Bowson’s good sense in choos- 
ing the honorable course when it was 
pointed out to him, he would not have 
been to-day a man harassed by debt and 
dishonesty. 

He went away to his room, bitterly re- 
proaching himself for his folly, but not 
yet remembering that the fear of the 
Lord, the wisdom that the weakest mind 
upon the smallest occasions may taste 
for its sure defense, would have protect- 
ed him if he had not cast it away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EXHIBITION. 
‘¥or he is cast into a net by his own feet.” 


CyRIL’s stolen oration had come back 
to him unsuspected, and with praises. 
He had perfected himself in speaking it. 
He felt no fear in using it: it had been 
forgotten for twenty years. 

On that evening of the exhibition, 
all other anxieties were swallowed up 
in one. That afternoon he had re- 
ceived a short note from his sister, bid- 
ding him take the first train home after 
the speaking, for that his father had 
grown unexpectedly and rapidly worse, 
and was not expected to survive more 
than a day or two longer. Before the 
warning of such an impending sorrow 
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all other fears looked trivial, even while’ 
they added an unspeakable remorse to 
its weight. 

Cyril was one of the ushers, and wore 
again the blue ribbon in his button-hole. 
But his manner to-night was very dif- 
ferent from the gay complacency he had 
shown at the promenade concert. Not 
all the “nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles” of the young ladies of his ac- 
quaintance in various parts of the house 
could call any answering smile upon his 
pale, wan face, or enliven the weary, ab- 
sorbed manner in which he was per- 
forming his dutics. 

As seon as the music began, and the 
rustle of dresses, and stir of seating the 
late-comers, had subsided, he went up to 
the corner near the stage, where some 
of his classmates were, and, finding a 
seat among them, leaned his head upon 
his hand, trying to banish the thoughts 
which crowded so thick and fast upon 
his mind, that he feared they would utter- 
ly drive out the speech he had committed 
to memory so carefully. His compan- 
ions rallied him upon his downcast looks, 
attributing them to the nervousness 
which excited some of those who were 
to be speakers. So, at last, he gently 
told them what news he had received 
from home; and, after that, he could not 
but be touched and comforted by the 
kind consideration and sympathy they 
showed him. 

One after another of his classmates 
appeared upon the stage, and went 
through with what was to each the 
great event of the evening; each receiv- 
ing, as he finished, a hearty round of 
applause from his friends below. There 
was Johnson, whose frank address and 
simple good sense made up for some 
boyishness in his thought, and mode of 
expression. There was Napier, whose 
neat little essay, fine and’ smooth and 
finished, and fragrant with delicate flow- 
ers of fancy, was so very characteristic ; 
there Timmens, whose appearance at 
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last, in a very stylish dress-suit, created 
almost audible laughter among some 
who had heard the conversation record- 
ed in the last chapter, and whose ludi- 
crous oration upon Daniel Webster, of 
whose mighty genius it was not in the 
nature of possibility for Timmens’s little 
head to hold the remotest conception, 
completed the amusement of the hear- 
ers. There was Bowson, whose bright 
and humorous essay, and whose popu- 
larity, won him a double round of ap- 
plause. There was John Seelye, whose 
words, concise, plain, and forcible, at 
least caused one face in the. audience to 
beam with intense satisfaction. 

But Cyril had hardly heard one word 
of the whole, or ceased from the mental 
repetition of his piece, —an occupation 
he found the safest to keep off agoniz- 
ing thoughts. He-had applauded when 
the rest did, as a matter of course; and 
now and, then the fragment of some 
stately sentence about truth or honor 
or immortality — those lofty things that 
so many youth love to dignify their es- 
says by writing about, but not their lives 
by striving for — would catch his ear, 
distressing him with a sound like the 
loud outcry of public blame. 

At last, his own name was called; 
and collecting himself, with the remem- 
brance of the public eye upon him, he 
put his manuscript into the hand of his 
prompter, and went toward the stage. 

He passed, as he went, a stranger sit- 
ting in one of the front pews. He was 
a noticeable man, with fine and intellect- 
ual features, and an exceedingly cheer- 
fuland animated expression. His bright 
dark eyes let nothing escape their no- 
tice, and seemed to convey to him a 
better understanding of men and things 
than most persons can gain from mere 
vision. Those eyes were watching the 
events of the evening with an interest 
different from the quiet, condescending 
one of most middle-aged persons pres- 
ent; with an interest as fresh and 
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pleased as that of the most enthusias- 
tic school-girl in the house. The stran- 
ger was reviewing the scenes of his 
youth for the first time after a lapse of 
twenty years. 

His name was one never mentioned 
without complimentary titles, — such as 
the honorable, the eloquent, the wise, 
the accomplished ; and the learned pres- 
ident and professors of the college, upon 
whom he had looked with such awe 
when he received his diploma at their 
hands, had hastened to pay him marks 
of respect as soon as mention was made 
of his presence in the town. One of 
those professors sat beside him now, an- 
swering his questions ; a pale, stooping, 
grave man, whose quiet face was a com- 
plete contrast to the stranger’s bright, 
vivacious one. The one man was like a 
golden lamp all aflame for light and 
warmth ; the other like a silver censer, 
from which the softly-consuming ash- 
es of precious intellectual growths — 
growths found dried and shut up in 
many books — diffused a sweet, ever- 
ascending perfume, an air sacred and 
stimulating, that youth could not breathe 
without refinement. 

The stranger was saying to himself 
that no consciousness of success now 
was half as sweet as that with which he 
descended the stairs of that stage twenty 
years ago amidst the applause his youth- 
ful effort had excited. As he sat and 
watched the young men, he seemed to 
have returned to thathour. He was one 
of them, passing through just such emo- 
tions as those with which they went up 
and descended from the stage. None 
of them guessed how much sympathy 
was in the heart of this distinguished- 
looking stranger. He appeared so keen, 
and perhaps so critical, that some of 
them almost faltered as they spoke, 
catching his eye upon them. 

Now, as Cyril went forward to the 
stage, his appearance especially attracted 
this gentleman. “ There goes myself, I 
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think,” he silently soliloquized, leaning 
forward to look, —“ my very self as I was 
twenty years ago. Only if my promise 
equaled this young man’s, as I judge it 
from his looks, how far short of it I must 
have fallen ! 

“ But then,” he continued, after an- 
other glance at Cyril’s face, as it now 
looked down from the stage, “I surely 
never wore a face as wearied and mel- 
ancholy as that. My life was all bright 
and hopeful in those days. It is sad —it 
betokens something wrong, I am afraid 
— to see a browso youthful so darkened. 
What can be the cause ?”’ 

And then he thought, ‘ How grace- 
fully he stands! What a sweet and 
flexible voice he has! What an elegant 
and striking opening sentence that is! 
This young man is one who has certain- 
ly all the gifts of a successful speaker ; 
and I see, by the fire brightening in his 
eye and the color coming upon his 
cheek, that he loves to use them. 

“ Ah! what is this? He is hitting upon 
the very vein of thought where i fancied 
I had found gold twenty years ago, when 
I won the Appleton medal. This is cu- 
rious, — very curious. Hark!” 

The stranger ceased his soliloquy in 
astonishment, listening to the words of 
the discourse. If any of those near had 
been watching his face, they would have 
been amazed. at the startled and dis- 
mayed look it wore in the few following 
seconds. He could scarcely believe his 
ears as he heard Cyril uttering sentences 
as familiar, as much a part of himself as 
it were, as his own name, —sentences, 
every word of which had been a care- 
fully-placed touch that helped to make 
pictures, all of whose brightness no 
eye but the author’s could ever see. 
Himself as he had been he had ‘called 
Cyril; but was there any possible like- 
ness of mind that could enable one man 
to think the very same thoughts, and ex- 
press them in the very same words, as 
another? Ah,no! As the gentleman 


began to see the truth through the be- 
wilderment into which he had been at 
first thrown, his heart sank with shame 
and pity for poor Cyril. He knew he 
could not be mistaken: the words of 
his most earnest and ambitious youthful 
effort were like none he had written 
since. Moreover, they were coming, in 
their carefully - made arrangement and 
connection, back to his mind, anticipated 
from Cyril’s lips. 

The stranger was not angry, but a 
little hurt at feeling that what had once 
seemed, even though at so distant a day, 
sacred and noble, the best fruit of his 
mind, should be stolen and profaned. 
The most like to an unkind emotion that 
he had, he experienced in the sarcastic 
scorn which curled his lip as he listened 
when his first astonishment had sub- 
sided. 

“You do it well,” he began silently 
commenting again. “ You evidently un- 
derstand it. Who could suspect you 
had stolen what you repeat with such 
earnestness? That accent I know I 
did not use in that place ; but, neverthe- 
less, your way renders the meaning with 
considerable power. Ah! you have 
changed that illustration for one which 
alludes to things of more modern oc- 
currence. Cunningly done; and those 
interpolations come as if they belonged 
there. Ah, what a pity that such fine 
talent should employ itself in fraud!” 

And, with that sigh, all lighter and 
more unworthy feeling vanished from 
the noble heart in kind concern for the 
poor youth who stood there, so uncon- 
scious of his disgrace; nay, so proud 
because the audience were remarkably 
attentive to the words they deemed his 
own. 

“What shall I do?” thought the 
stranger. “To let him go unaware of 
his detection would be most cruel kind- 
ness. Shall I go and talk with him my- 
self, but let the thing be for ever hidden 
between himself and me? But I am 
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afraid that will not answer. One who 
could do such a thing as this must re- 
quire bitter and long-to-be-remembered 
punishment. Besides, he has deceived 
the whole community. He has cheated 


his teachers, and entered into rivalry 


with his companions unfairly. 
have all a right to know.” 

And so he thought it best to make the 
revelation while he had the proof ready 
to hand. He touched the arm of the 
professor beside him, who was listening 
with unusual pleasure. The change in 
the stranger’s face, which, lately animat- 
ed and smiling, was now grave and se- 
vere, surprised the old man; but how 
he was shocked when he listened to 
what the stranger had to tell! Hecould 
hardly bring himself to believe it. 

“Sir,” he said, very much agitated, 
“this is such a serious charge to bring 
against the young man! There must 
be some mistake, — some remarkable 
coincidence: it can not be a fraud.” 

“Listen,” said the stranger; and he be- 
gan anticipating Cyril’s sentences, word 
for word, for whole paragraphs ; while 
the professor, listening with astonish- 
ment and grief, was no longer able to 
doubt Cyril’s guilt. The real author of 
the main part of the speech readily dis- 
tinguished such portions of it as were 
not his own, bidding the old man notice 
a certain difference in Cyril’s manner of 
delivering them ; an intensity and weight 
being given to that which he had him- 
self written, which no art could teach 
him to use in reciting the compositions 
of another, as an additional proof. Cyr- 
il’s deed was but too evident: not even 
the charity that hopeth all things could 
refuse to see it. 

As Cyril finished his speech, and 
made his parting bow, his glance dis- 
tinguished two out of the thousand faces 
of the audience, — two that were looking 
at him with such severity and sorrow, 
that he was startled. He left the stage 
with an uneasy feeling, that the shower 
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of bouquets he was forced to stop and 
gather up, and the triple round of ap- 
plause that was given him, could not 
soothe away. 

Those two faces were still turned 
upon him when he had come down and 
stood receiving the congratulations of 
his classmates. They troubled him ex- 
ceedingly. They.seemed to make visi- 
ble to him the aspect of his conscience, 
against whose vexation he had so per- 
sistently shut the door of his heart. He 
could not stay to endure them longer. 
He began hastily taking leave of his 
friends, explaining that he must prepare 
to start for home immediately. 

They let him go with many expres- 
sions of affection and sympathy. At 
the door, he found Tom Raddon waiting 
for him. Cyril was glad of an opportu- 
nity to speak with him. He put his arm 
through Tom’s, and asked him to come 
a little way down the street. Tom was 
to remain in town during the short spring 
vacation. Cyril spoke of his father’s 
sickness, and of his being obliged to 
hurry away, leaving many of his affairs 
in disorder. He asked if Tom would 
send on to him any letters, especially 
city letters, that might come to his ad- 
dress here in his absence; and, if at 
any time Tom should get the sixty dol- 
lars he had promised, would he put it in 
a directed envelope which Cyril gave 
him, and have it sent to its destination ? 
The envelope was addressed to the me- 
lodeon merchant, and contained his bill. 
Cyril briefly explained the story to Tom, 
as he must needs do. “I paid for my 
clothes first, you see,” he said, “because 
that had been longest owed. And now 
I have to look to you, Tom, for the other. 
It’s a worse debt, I know; for I’m re- 
sponsible to those who have once raised 
the money to pay it.” 

Cyril could see that’ even Tom was 
somewhat shocked at the revelation. 
“ IT was a fool, Tom,” he said ; “‘ but, oh! 
I’ve suffered for it, I tell you: so forgive 
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me, and stand by me, won’t you? for 
I’ve no one else to look to.” 

Tom’s generous heart was easily soft- 
ened. He promised to do all for Cyril 
that lay in his power, and assured him 
that it should be all made right soon. 

Cyril thanked him withsincere grati- 
tude ; and, at the door of his room, they 
shook hands and parted. 

Cyril had hardly left the exhibition-hall, 
when Prof. Reeve, and the gentleman 
sitting with him, after a short consulta- 
tion together, rose, and departed also. 
They followed Cyril and Tom; so that, 
when the latter turned back, he met them 
only a few rods off. He hardly noticed 
the circumstance, though; for he was 
hurrying to get back before the exhibi- 
tion closed. There was a certain young 
lady there, with her mother, for whom he 
had taken great pains in securing the 
best seats in the house, and whom he 
would not, for any thing less than his 
friendship for Cyril, have lost the pleas- 
ure of escorting home. Tom’s partiali- 


ty for Miss Owens, his companions 
said, was ceasing to be a subject for 
jokes. When a fellow grew restless 
every night in the week that he could 
not meet a certain young lady, yet was 


‘held back, by a dread of intruding, to 


let long intervals pass between his visits 
to her; when, after each one, he grew 
strangely quiet, gentle, and reserved ; 
when he never spoke her name any more 
in careless intercourse among his com- 
rades; when it evidently made him 
tremble to think he-had dared offer her 
an invitation, and he feared the very 
choicest seat in the house was not good 
enough for her, — why, then, the matter 
was beginning to look serious. And the 
fellows shook their heads while they 
sagely opined that it was asad thing for 
Tom to fall so much in love in that quar- 
ter; that sucha rough, uncivilized fellow 
as he would be very ruthlessly scorned 
by one who was the very flower of cul- 
ture and refinement. 
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BY REV. S. J. DOUGLASS, 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PASSING on to the lower portion of the 
continent, we approach a region in part 
familiar to Europeans for nearly two cen- 
turies, in part only just explored. In 
order to form a correct notion of the 
physical nature of the whole of Africa 
south of the Sahara, we are to note the 
fringe of mountains running around the 
coast at a distance of from fifty to three 
hundred miles from the sea. The land 
thus rises in terraces from the ocean into 
a generally continuous mountain-range. 
Once over the crest, there is a gentle 
slope into the interior. But, for the most 
part, the inner slope is only partial, and 
an elevated plateau is formed. It is also 
a lofty dasiz, owing to the rim of hills 


around it ; and from still deeper depres- 
sions in this surface rivers flow forth, 
cutting through the surrounding ridge. 
Dr. Livingstone was the first to de- 
monstrate this conformation, which has 
been compared to a plate turned upside 
down. When reading of travels here, 
we are confused by the multitude of 
names marking different peoples. But 
the most recent research has proved 
that all the native tribes in South Africa 
may be very simply and correctly classi- 
fied. Only the Hottentot race — quite 
insignificant in point of numbers — dis- 
putes any part of the land with the 
Kaffir, or great South-African race. 
Under the former range the Hottentots, 
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Namaquas, Carannas, and Bushmen ; 
under the latter, the Kaffirs, Zulus, Be- 
chuanas, Damaras, with many others, — 
the whole population, in fact, except the 
foreign element. A broad line of dis- 
tinction separates these two families. 
The Hottentots were doubtless the ear- 
liest settlers of the Cape. They seem 
to be the descendants of those who first 
pushed their way down to this remote 
point, and have left here and there 
traces of their southerly migration in 
the scattered Bushmen of the interior 
and in the names of rivers. On the 
other hand, the Kaffir race appear to 
have followed in the remote past, and 
to have crowded upon, the Hottentot, 
until the limits af the land were reached. 
They are, in general, a far nobler people, 
— tall, slender, with regular features and 
bright countenances. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that the Negro type, as 
we are apt to conceive of it, is generally 
prevalent in Africa. It is the exception, 
being found only in close, steaming dis- 
tricts; while on the extended _table- 
lands all the lighter shades of color pre- 
vail, the features are not unpleasing, and 
slim though strong and manly frames 
are the rule. 

Confining our attention at present to 
the country south of the Zambesi, it be- 
comes needful to glance at its history, 
and the occupation of the Cape by Euro- 
peans. Discovered by a Portuguese 
navigator many years before, the Cape 
was taken by the Dutch about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and gradually 
colonized by them. Hitherto Hottentots 
had been the only possessors. Their 
kraals were found beside every grove 
and water-course; their flocks and herds 
roamed over the broad savannas, and 
gathered in countless multitudes around 
every fountain. It was distinctively a 
pastoral race, — low, filthy, rude, but hav- 
ing a full sufficiency for their humble 
wants ; and mild, inoffensive, and peace- 
ful. They were free: the land was 
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theirs ; the increasing herds were theirs. 
Soon, however, their more powerful 
neighbors began to press upon them. 
The land had proved favorable for corn 
and the vine, and, above all, for pas- 
turage; and foreigners appropriated it. 
Next the herds of the feeble nomads 
were coveted; and they also passed into 
the hands of the stranger. Finally erds- 
men were needed on the extensive farms 
of the Boers, and Hottentots were made 
to serve. Not permitted by law to be 
sold, they were even more wretched in 
their lot than the slaves of the colony. 
Naked and starved, subjected to the 
most brutal treatment, flogged with 
the horrid whip of hippopotamus-hide, 
maimed and murdered with impunity, 
or, after years of faithful labor, turned 
away to shift for himself, with nothing 
but the filthy sheep-skin kaross on his 
back, the poor Hottentot herdsman was 
treated more like a brute beast than 
a man. With the occupation of the 
Cape by the British in 1806, his wrongs 
began to be looked into. Conflicts be- 
tween the jealous Boers and govern- 
ment ensued; and permanent aid to the 
natives was not brought till 1829, when 
they were freed from their bondage of 
nearly two centuries. 

Thus much it is necessary to recall, 
that many of the disasters which both 
earlier and later befell benevolent enter- 
prises there may stand in their true 
light. To these unhappy relations be- 
tween the native and foreigner have 
some of the sorest trials of the mission- 
ary been due. 

The servant of Christ was here the 
first explorer, and the first graphic and 
intelligent delineator of the country and 
people. Moreover, as usual, individual 
hearts warmed toward the ignorant and 
oppressed long before public sympathy 
was incited to work. We first find the 
honored name of Schmidt, who in 1736 
entered Baboon’s Glen, and left it a Vale 
of Grace. We visit with his successors 
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the memorials left in the desert of his 
labors. The crumbling walls of his 
dwelling, the fruit-trees he had planted, 
the Testament in the hands of the aged 
convert given by himself, and, above all, 
the testimonial of love and respect still 
fresh in the hearts of some, forcibly re- 
call the short but effective work of that 
good man. We note one by one the 
names of other wise and brave and godly 
men. Dr. Vanderkemp, the soldier, 
the scholar and, courtier, more than all, 
the Christian, is driven on, hatless and 
shoeless, hither and thither through 
burning deserts, by his great and benev- 
olent heart, that he may reach and save 
both Kaffr and Bushman. What trust 
in God is shown in that petition as the 
worn laborer kneels on the grass beneath 
his frail shelter in Gaika’s Village, and 
prays that from under that roof “ the 
seed of the gospel might spread north- 
wards through Africa”! How like, 
and yet marked by even greater faith, as 
became the man, — how like this to the 
heartfelt wish of Marsveldt and his two 
helpers as they journey on to Bavian’s 
Kloof! ‘As we were traveling toward 
this place,” said the aged Marsveldt to 
Latrobe, as they stood together many 
years after in that pleasant valley sur- 
rounded by the heathy hills, while pious 
Hottentots poured out songs of thanks- 
giving to God, “we prayed to our Sa- 
viour that he might bless and support 
us; and, if he granted us the favor to 
see but one soul converted in truth, we 
should think ourselves well rewarded.” 
Here was the seed-corn. Gnadendal 
and Gaika’s Village are consecrated 
spots in that land. 

We may not dwell here. 
vians were the first; but their zeal was 
soon imitated. From the end of the 
last century, missionaries multiplied, and 
men sent out by the various British and 
German societies traversed the thirsty 
plains of South Africa) They went 
where others dared not go. They held 
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their ground when others fled. Step by 
step they advanced into the interior, 
some turning to Kaffraria, others to the 
Bushman, others still to Namaqua Land. 
In the beautiful Kaffir vales the “ght 
often died out; but a fre still glowed in 
a few hearts. Williams, in his labors 
there on the Kat River, saw the embers 
kindle anew, and then he passed away. 
Turning now to the west, we find our- 
selves on the Zak River, among the low- 
est of all the African tribes. The 
Bedouin is a wanderer; but he bears 
with him a comfortable shelter, and his 
flocks accompany him. The Bush- 
man “has neither house nor shed, 
neither flocks nor herds.” Ina rocky 
country, caves are his home. On the 
open plains, a hole not larger than an 
ostrich’s nest, dug in the center of a 
clump of bushes and strewed with a lit- 
tle grass, receives the family ; while the 
boughs brought together overhead are 
their only shelter. A spear, a bow and 
poisoned arrows, a mat, an earthen dish, 
a few ostrich -egg-shells, —these are 
their possessions ; while their food con- 
sists of roots, insects, and reptiles of 
every name. Yet even these were sought 
out, and Bushman-voices were tuned to 
utter the praises of the Most High. 
Another step still farther west, and 
across the Orange. Here lies Great Na- 
maqua Land. The people are a branch 
of the Hottentot race, and inhabit a ter- 
ribly parched and desolate land. Their 
country, where is “plenty of sand and 
stones,” where the hills and plains are 
“roasted like a burnt loaf,” where the 
river-beds are almost constantly dry, — 
“often glowing” under the cloudless, 
scorching sun, — was entered by mis- 
sionaries in 1806, and its pitiable state 
disclosed to the world. Here likewise, 
where death seemed to reign, were 
germs of life and beauty. Let but wa- 
ter fall, though it might be only a pass- 
ing shower, from the relenting heavens, 
and these wastes were clothed, as by a 
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miracle, with refreshing green. Thus it 
was also with the debased and unprovid- 
ing Namaquas themselves. Their stony 
hearts softened under the dews of God’s 
grace, and fruits of piety ripened to his 
glory. We can only refer to the Afri- 
caner family, some of whom became the 
most humble and gentle of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. Here Dr. Moffat began to la- 
bor; here he was hardened for his work. 

Follow him and his companions in 
one of their early journeys up the Or- 
ange River to Griqua-Land. Their way 
lies, one hour, through the wildest 
mountain-passes, or beside foaming cata- 
racts; the next, through tortuous and 
thorny valleys. By day, the sun over- 
powers them with its heat; the sharp 
winds chill them by night. Now the 
river winds through groves of mimosas 
and willows, while water and air are 
filled with winged life; now it is the 
haunt of prowling beasts of prey. They 
leave the stream, and strike into the wil- 
derness. Here lions drive them from 
their rest, and neither food nor drink 
comforts them as they journey. Long 
do they wander with their jaded and suf- 
fering beasts. No water is found. Day 
after day passes. They reel and totter 
from thirst and famine. Scarcely can 
words be framed by the parched lips and 
tongue. They bury their heads in de- 
serted ant-hills to shield them from the 
scalding sun. The brain seems on fire ; 
reason almost forsakes them ; they are 
ready to lie down and die; when, lo! 
they reach their destination, and find shel- 
ter and refreshment. Such experiences 
are too familiar to the traveler in this por- 
tion ,of Africa. 
want that most distressed this unwearied 
man. He could subsist on dried zebra- 
meat, so hard that it must be pounded 
between stones, and then soaked in wa- 
ter to soften the tough fibers ; he could 
bind his “fasting- girdle” about him 
tighter and tighter day after day to allay 
the cravings of hunger; he could risk 
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death from drinking out of putrid and 
poisoned pools; he could labor at the 
forge and bellows, nay, make them first 
with his own hands ; he could bear heat 
and cold, drought and pouring floods ; 
he could face the lion, and drive him 
with fire-brands to his den; he could lie 
down amid the cries of hyenas and 
jackals, and in the haunts of the elephant 
and savage rhinoceros, and more savage 
men. Not these, but the pitiable state 
of the destitute, benighted Bushmen, 
gave him most pain. At last, taking up 
his abode to the east of the Kalahari 
Desert, among the Bechuanas, he finds 
them a nation of atheists, without tem- 
ple or altar or sacred legend. Great in- 
terests gather around this numerous 
people. They are of the Kaffir stock, 
not fully black, well formed, intelligent, 
and eloquent. Their language is won- 
derfully copious and mellifluous. For 
half a century now, the station on the 
Kuruman has been an outpost of Zion 
in the wilderness. 

Among the Zulus, still farther east, on 
the Indian Ocean, the people of America 
feel more at home, being conversant with 
the native tribes and the country from 
the reports of our missionaries. The 
coast-district of the little colony of Natal 
Shelters the dwellings of many of our 
sons and daughters, brothers and sisters. 
The groves of that warm tract on the 
sea, always green, its generous supply 
of tropical fruits, though far below the 
tropics, its clear, swift streams hasten- 
ing from the mountains, delight and re- 
fresh them; and they look out on one side 
upon the blue ocean, on the other over 
green terraces toward the bare and lofty 
Kahlamba. Many ardent wishes and 
prayers center in Natal. Rev. Lewis 
Grant’s late work fully describes Zulu- 
Land. 

We have thus mentioned some of the 
leading tribes in this lowest point of 
Africa; and just hinted, as our space 
allowed, at the first efforts to Christian- 
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ize them. We might speak at great 
length of many other early explorers, — 
of Dr. Lichtenstein, who in 1802-5 went 
up into the Bechuana country, and re- 
ported its condition ; of Cowan and Den- 
ovan, who perished in the remote inte- 
rior; of Dr. Burchell, who followed, and 
added so largely to a scientific knowl- 
edge of South Africa; of Pringle, and 
his account of planting a colony of 
brawny and pious Scots on the head-wa- 
ters of Great Fish River, on the borders 
of Kaffraria; of the genial Latrobe, as 
he visits the Moravian stations among 
the glens of Hottentot-Land; and of still 
others. But we must devote the remain- 
der of this sketch to more modern 
travelers; reserving, however, Living- 
stone’s extended and important explora- 
tions for separate consideration. 

In 1850-4, Charles John Andersson of 
Sweden penetrated from Walvish Bay 
into a territory till then nearly unknown 
to Europeans. Along the Swakop River, 
the north boundary of the Namaquas, 
and upon and below which are many sta- 
tions of the Rhenish Missionary Society, 
he proceeded for some two hundred miles, 
and then struck northward. Provided 
with stout teams of oxen, besides many 
head of cattle for pack and riding, and 
with the inevitable Cape-wagons well 
stowed with supplies, he passed through 
the Damara country, and reacheda people 
called Ovambo, not far from the Nourse. 

Andersson’s account of his adventures 
was most welcome; and he opened 
up an interesting if not promising dis- 
trict. Mr. Galton was the prime mover 
of this trip, and at first accompanied our 
author. 
missionaries, where the travelers could 
find a good bed and a comfortable meal, 
served them as a base of operations ; 
and thence they set out on long and try- 
ing journeys. They were west ‘of the 
borders of the Kalahari, and, turning 
north, passed through a country alter- 
nately hilly and open; sometimes en- 
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countering almost impassable barriers 
of hills, at others toiling through bare 
sand-plains. Not wholly bare, either ; 
for thickets, or even heavy timber, skirt 
the larger water-courses, the moisture 
beneath sustaining life through periods 
of drought. In these beds the natives 
often dig for water. Lake Omanbonde, 
of which they had heard, and for which 
they first set out with great enthu- 
siasm, when reached after great fa- 
tigue, was found dry. Next, bearing 
more to the east, they fall inwith a party 
of Ovambo, and are at last conducted to 
their country. The language of both 
the Ovambo and the Damaras connect 
them with the Kaffirs. The occupation 
of their present abode by the Damaras 
seems recent, — within perhaps a hun- 
dred years ; and, strangely enough, they 
are already being cut off by the Nama- 
quas and by the Hill Damaras,—a 
body of Bushmen dwelling among them. 
When Andersson was there, Jonker Afri- 
caner, the godless son and successor of 
Christian Africaner, the converted chief 
whom Moffat mentions, was giving con- 
tinual alarm to his weaker neighbors, 
and threatened to reduce them to pov- 
erty and dependence. The Damaras 
themselves are indolent, and without any 
notion of cleanliness. Their religious 
ideas closely resemble those of the 
Bechuanas. They believe (and this is 
their distinguishing tenet) that their race 
sprang from a ¢vee,; and the particular 
species to which they assign the parent- 
tree is held sacred. “By the tears of 
my mother” is the Damara’s most sa- 
cred oath. 

Though the long journey had_ been 
relieved at times by a bright landscape, 
and once by a fine grove of fan-palms, 
on entering the Ovambo country they 
seemed to pass into a paradise. Out of 
endless thorn-jungles and salt- plains 
they entered rich corn-lands, and groves 
of palm, timber, and fruit trees. The 
natives were very good farmers; raising 
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the various grains, beside melons, beans, 
peas, pumpkins, and tobacco. They had 
permanent comfortable homes ; not liv- 
ing in villages, but each house sur- 
rounded by its own corn-field ; remind- 
ing us of some parts of Soudan. The 
people are very dark and robust, and 
work up iron and copper into spear- 
heads, knives, rings, hoes, &c., both for 
their own use and for barter. They are 
very industrious and hospitable, love 
their country with intense affection, have 
-the reputation of honesty, and are evi- 
dently a superior tribe. Their fat chief 
Nangoro was a curiosity. Their mode 
of eating — as, for instance, hot pudding 
and milk with their fingers — can hardly 
be commended. 

At the beginning of 1852, Galton sailed 
for England; and, about the middle of 
May, our traveler, in company with the 
redoubtable Hans, set out with pack-oxen 
for Lake Ngami; which after much suf- 
fering, though not without some of the 
finest hunting, they reached two months 
after. This remarkable body of water, 
never before seen by a European from 
the west, had been discovered three 
years previous to this by Livingstone 
and his party. We shall visit it again. 

Our traveler could not remain in Eng- 
land. He returned, and spent two more 
years in Africa (from 1858 to 1860), and 
discovered the Okavango River beyond * 
the Ovambo. Still again he visits Afri- 
ca, and perishes there. 

Andersson’s volumes are intensely in- 
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teresting. They give’a life-like picture 
of these hills and valleys, with their 
teeming multitudes of game, — from the 
light gazelle to the unwieldy elephant, — 
and area fine supplement to Mr. Moffat’s 
account of the desert. His discoveries 
rounded up, to some extent, our knowl- 
edge of the west coast as far inland as 
the Ngami, and partly met the track 
that Livingstone had traced. Winwood 
Reade, in his extended travels along the 
coast, did not reach this section. 

Crossing again to the east coast, we 
meet Baldwin roaming and hunting in 
the territory between Natal and the 
Zambesi; while Cumming, a_ brother 
Nimrod, a little to the south, slays his’ 
hosts of noble game on the right hand 
and on the left. Their work, and that 
of kindred travelers, relates chiefly to 
slaughter; and one comes to pity the 
poor beasts thus given up to wholesale 
destruction by European rifles. But, not- 
withstanding the great quantities of game 
destroyed by native or foreign agency, 
Africa must long remain a richly-stocked 
park, the most extensive in the world. 
Hither the sportsman and naturalist will 
turn, and rare birds and animals from 
her magnificent collection will grace 
museum and zoological garden in re- 
mote lands. Her hills and glens, too, 
are yielding plant and mineral to our 
cabinets, and remind us of the “ full- 
ness” of the whole earth. May the 
earth in its fullness become in truth the 
Lord’s ! 


I WILL BELIEVE. 


BY ATTICUS. 


I WILL believe, I will believe, 
Doubt whoever may : 
Nothing shall turn my faith from Him 
Unto whom I pray. 
His ways my reason may confound ; 
Clouds and darkness will be around : 
His truth and justice still abound ; 
His word shall be my stay. 
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I will believe, I will believe ; 
Though for many a year 

I lift my earnest cry, and yet { 
He seemeth not to hear. 

He is not a changeful man: 

In his vast eternal plan 

He will reach me when he can 
Naught have I to fear. 


I will believe, I will believe ; 
Though I plainly see 
Every hour to trouble deep 
Is surely bringing me. 
Willingly he doth not grieve: 
If he now sees no reprieve, 
In his time he will relieve, 
Gladly set me free. 


I will believe, I will believe, 
Though sorely tempest-tost : 
Nor sun nor stars to light the deep, 
Compass and rudder lost, 
Billows and winds obey his will; 
His voice the wildest storm can still, 
And my poor heart with peace can fill: 
In him I make my boast, 


I will believe, I will believe, 
E’en in the evil day, 
When truth is fallen in the streets, 
And godless men hold sway. 
His hour will come: he will arise, 
Scattering the refuges of lies ; 
And nations with admirjng eyes 
Shall own him holy, just, and wise, 
And humbly seek his way. 


Nothing in life, nor yet in death, 
Not all satanic might, | 

No present things, nor things to come, | 
Not utmost depth or hight, 

No creature, while the ages roll, 

Shall separate my trusting soul 

From Him whose will doth all control, 

Whose love in Christ hath made me whole. 
He only dwells in light ; 

He is the only Potentate ; 

The King of kings, the Lord of lords ; 
He reigns by sovereign right. 
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THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


BY MISS LIZZIE BATES. 


IT was the evening of a summer day. 
The yellow Tiber glistened like a band 
of gold o’erlapped with emerald fringe ; 
while the slant sun’s rays pierced the 
sheltering leaves, glancing on even the 
domes and temple fanes, till Roman 
eyes were dazzled, and Roman hearts 
lapsed into forgetfulness. 

Alone in her ample room sat Fe- 
licitas, waiting her lord’s approach ; 
while through the half-drawn curtains 
there stole upon her ear the silver sound 
of maiden laughter, mingled with the 
merry prattle of her infant babes. Low- 
er fell the sun’s rays, resting like a crown 
on the soft brown hair, and touching 
the purple border of her mantle as it 
fell in voluminous folds on the tessellated 
floor. 

“Fair lady, so it please thee, a mes- 
sage from Servius ;” and Zoe raised the 
embroidered curtain, and stood before 
Felicitas. 

“ Bring him at once, Zoe. Why waits 
my noble husband at this hour ?” 

Before her stood the youth Ponticus, 
the scarcely- bearded lip trembling ; 
while the soft oval of his cheek was 
flushed, and his dark curls disordered. 

“Tell me, is there aught to harm the 
noble Servius ?” 

“He bids me say, business of state 
requires him in the capital. He prays 
you have no fear if morning finds him 
still from home.” 

“That is like Servius. To save me 
from the fingers of the wind he’d bare 
his heart unthinking. But prithee, lad, 
what new idea has seized the emperor ? 
Is it of foreign war, or some new scheme 
of home aggrandizement ?” 

“ These are stirring times, fair lady. 
God grant that blood may not be shed!” 

“Dost fear it, lad?” 


“A Christian knows not fear. For 


him, death is the door to everlasting 
life.”” 

“Thou art a Christian ?” 

“Thou sayest right, lady. For me it 
would be easy to die for Christ; but I 
have.a little sister, and for her sake’? — 

“You talk too gloomily for a youth 
just stepping into manhood. Long you 
shall live to be Apulia’s shield.” 

“If it please God ;” and, bowing low, 
Ponticus raised the broidered screen, 
and went through the vaulted hall back 
to his master Servius. 

It was night. The subdued light of a 
silver lamp fell on the couch where sat 
Felicitas. Onalow footstool, Zoe pressed 
her dark cheek against’ her mistress’s 
knee; and in an arm-chair near sat her 
husband’s mother, the Lady Valentia. 
The moonbeams lay like frosted net- 
work on the marble floor, and far away 
the viol sounded. But the hearts of 
these proud dames were sad. ' Servius 
had not returned, and it was known in 
Rome that the noble Servius was a Chris- 
tian man. 

“Tt bodes no good,” at length Felici- 
tas said. “I hoped a brighter day had 
dawned, when, sitting at his hearth, a 
Roman senator could feel secure, pro- 
tected by the laws.” 

“Be not dismayed,” replied Valentia. 
“Tt may be weighter matters than hunt- 
ing Christians like wild beasts. I well 
remember when that great man Paul 
first came to Rome,—a small, spare 
man, with massive brow and head too 
large for his thin shoulders, but with an 
eye of such surpassing depth and ten- 
derness, and voice melodious as the en- 
chanted flute of Lesbos.” 

“ Did you hear him, mother?” 

“T well remember the time. Servius 
was but a puling lad. Weary of sitting 
in my home, and anxious to have my ear 
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tickled with some new thing, I dressed 
myself in robes not fashioned to my 
state ; and going to the small temple, on 
the steps of which he stood, I listened, 
spell-bound.” 

“Was that the first time you heard 
of Christ?” 

“T had known there was such a man, 
and I had listened as they told of the 
wondrous things accomplished in his 
name. And still, to my light heart, it 
was only an idle tale,—a something 
passing with the day; but coming from 
the lips of Paul, backed with a voice 
and eye that stamped the truth upon 
the heart, it caused my soul to cry aloud, 
as Thomas did, ‘My Lord and my 

God!’” 

“ A blessed privilege ! 
joyed it often?” 

“As often as I could. Your father, 
child, was not so easily touched. It 
took full a twelvemonth for him to learn 
the truth ; and then he wavered not, al- 
though it cost his life.” 

“ Paul still lived ?” 

“A prisoner of state, he 
two full years.” 

“ A prisoner, and preached !” 

“ His soul was all ablaze with love to 
God and men; and his miracles were 
not a few.” : 

“ How was he liberated?” 

“Through the permission of the em- 
peror, he was suffered to go into Spain, 
and, as some affirmed, into Britain.” 

“And many believed through this 
man’s words ?” 

“ Persuaded that Christ was the living 
God, numbers flocked to him; so much 
so, that persecutions began to arise, and 
grievous suffering.” 

“ Did many apostatize ? ” 

“Some there were with faith too weak 
to bear the torture. Others, agreeably 
to the Gnostic creed, outwardly pro- 
fessed to sacrifice to the gods, nursing 
in their hearts the Christian faith. ’Twas 
daring much to be a Christian in those 
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days, and not less danger now. The 
fresh calamities that threaten our state 
will be sure to work evil to Christian 
hearts.” 

“T have heard speak of those times,” 
said Zoe, raising her great black eyes. 
“J hardly think I could endure such 
torture as they suffered.” 

“For love of Christ, my Zoe.” And 
Felicitas leaned her head upon her hand; 
while Zoe unloosed her sandals, and 
flung loose the bands of nut-brown hair. 

“List, Zoe! There are lights advan- 
cing, and the loud voices of men. Can it 
be Servius?” 

“ A band of Roman youth fresh from 
the play. ’Tis well to screen the light, 
or its soft rays may win them to turn 
aside, and their wild pranks prove too 
much for such an hour.” 

“You say well, Zoe. I would that 
Servius should be the first to cross the 
threshold of my door! But tell us, 
mother, more of those good men: ’twill 
while the time away, and cheat the hours: 
of half their length.” 

“The story of their wrongs is all too 
dark. Not alone in Rome, but through 
the entire country, the Christians were 
put to death in various forms.” 

“ With all of this, the new faith rapid- 
ly spread?” 

“ Wherever the torch of persecution 
was carried was only to establish what 
before was wavering.” 

“ Too sweet a faith to bring so much 
of suffering!” And Zoe played with the 
tassels on her mistress’s sleeve, and 
flashed the golden grasshoppers, that had 
looped her lady’s hair, across the back 
of her small hand. 

“To be a Christian involved much 
in Nero’s time,” Valentia said. “ Some 
were wrapped in the skins of wild beasts, 
to be worried and devoured by dogs ; 
others were crucified ; still others burned 
alive, clad in paper coats smeared with 
pitch or wax, or some combustible mat- 
ter, that, when daylight failed, they might 
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serve for torches and illuminations in 
the night.” 

““ Where were those spectacles ?” 

“In the gardens of the emperor. 
Such sights delighted Nero more than 
the smiles and joyous words from happy 
hearts.” 

“Hist! There’sa step! ’Tis Servius ! 
No: ’tis but the sentry’s measured step. 
When will he come?” 

“Go to your babes, my child, and 
dream perchance. I will watch here till 
dawn.” 

“Not so, dear mother. My eyes 
would see him first. My heart would 
know if aught doth grieve his noble na- 
ture.” 

“Be it as you will: so long as love 
doth meet him, I am content.” 


The rosy flush of morning lay on the 
Vatican Hill, as Servius, supported by 
his freedman Zecla, entered the pres- 
ence of Felicitas. 

“What means my lord with looks so 
pale, and eyes from which the light has 
almost gone? Quick !—tell me, Ser- 
vius! Alas! my heart is quicker than 
your tongue: tortured you’ve been, my 
noble Servius.” 

“To see thy sweet face, to feel thy 
dear arms around me, my own Felicitas, 
makes me forget the arts they’ve tried 
to win me from my faith. Thou hasta 
Christian heart: thou knowest what a 
Christian man can suffer.” 

“And a Christian woman too: the 
emperor makes no distinction. Alas, 
my husband ! ” 

“Good Zecla, unwind this mantle, and 
leave us fora season. I’ll call when I 
have need of thee.” 

“But first a flask of Falernian to 
moisten these pallid lips; and then, my 
noble husband, please to tell me all.” 

“ Canst bear it, love?” 

“There can be nothing that Servius 
is called to suffer in which Felicitas may 
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of thy babes, bears not a coward 
heart.” 

“Our babes, our noble boys! Rome 
claims not a more valiant youth than 
Januarius, born to such high estate. 
What will become of him without a 
father’s care?” 

“What means this, Servius ?” 

“Twas yesterday, sitting in the sen- 
ate-chamber, Lucullus taunted me as a 
Christian dog, and dared me to deny it.” 

“ And you answered him?” 

“¢ Most noble Lucullus,’ I replied, ‘I 
am a Christian, —a follower of the same 
Jesus who was crucified.’ 

“<Hear him, ye men of Rome, most 
noble senators! One of our own num- 
ber a follower of the hated Nazarene; a 
leader of the rabble; a foolish, half-crazed 
man, who stirred the people with such 
wiles, and practiced arts of sorcery, as 
turned them mad. Not content with his 
own mean realm of Judza, his followers 
impiously dared to appeal to Rome; and 
to-day we stand surrounded by a crowd 
of Christian dogs, filling our streets,’ 
plotting in silent rooms at night, hatch- 
ing ill to Roman power and Koman 
commonwealth.’ 

““¢ Not so, most noble Lucullus. Asa 
Christian, Iam not less a Roman, not 
less a lover of the laws, a firm supporter 
of our commonwealth. Not to plot trea- 
son do Christians gather, but alone to 
worship the one true God.’ 

“¢Thou liest, Servius! What but to 
gain honor led your base leader to make 
himself the Son of God ?—born in ob- 
scurity, cradled in poverty, the son of 
a carpenter, a.Nazarene, claiming equal- 
ity with the gods!’ 

“< Most noble senator, there is but one 
God, and Jesus Christ his Son, whom 
I am bold this day to worship.’ 

“¢Then die thou shalt like a base 
Christian dog! It behooves not a Ro- 
man senator to join the ignoble rabble 
in support of a heresy that threatens 
sooner or later to overturn Rome itself.’ ” 
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“Lost, lost, my husband! Lucullus 
is a nobleman, and the emperor will not 
idly listen to his words.” 

“Tf God wills, my own Felicitas.” 

Raising the noiseless curtain, Valen- 
tia seated herself beside the prostrate 
Servius. 

“My son, what is it that I hear of 
wrathful meeting with Lucullus in the 
senate of yesterday?” 

“Lucullus called me a Christian dog, 
and dared me to deny it.” 

“ And thou?” 

“ A Roman senator, I likewise am a 
Christian.” 

. And proud to affirm it, Servius. 
Since the time thy father suffered in the 
amphitheater, his agony but sport for a 
Roman emperor, I have feared for thee, 
my son. Torn from his side who should 
have been my shield, I have leaned upon 
thee. Would to God my eyes had closed 
before this day! for Lucullus will not 
rest till thou shalt die.” 

“? Twill make but few hours’ difference. 
A Sharp death, but quickly over. Here 
come my boys, with eyes so like the look 
their mother wore! But where’s Janua- 
rius ?” 

“He joined the tumult in the street 
an hour ago, and has not yet returned.” 

“Good Zecla, go forhim. He’s all 
too rash to listen to the crowd. And, 
Zoe, bring wine and grapes, with more 
substantial food, to tempt my lord: he’s 
keeping fast too long.” 


In a long low room in the suburbs of 
Rome a number of Christians had gath- 
ered, and among the rest Ponticus, with 
his sister Apulia. The teacher, a tall, 
pale man, with beard of snowy white- 
ness, sat in a carved chair in the middle 
of the apartment; while mothers, with 
their babes pressed to their bosoms, 

_crowded around him ; fathers leading in 
their daughters, and old men leaning 
upon the arm of their sons, anxious to 
hear, and still troubled : for on that very 
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day the noble Servius had been arrested, 
and, by the command of the emperor, 
put to the torture. 

“Ye little flock, fear not; for it is 
but a short time: this life is not all, nei- 
ther is the body always worth our care. 
This world is not our home. We have 
a more abiding-place, where we shall be 
like the angels of God. Who can esti- 
mate the worth? This, God hath prom- 
ised us; yea, he has given us words of 
comfort and joy through his Son Jesus 
Christ, and has likewise promised us 
eternal life and rest if we now steadfast- 
ly abide in him. But we must also drink 
the cup of suffering, and suffer with his 
Son Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, he will 
deliver us, and afford us good support. 
Although they put us to death, he will 
not forsake us: he will break in pieces 
their power, pluck us out of their hand, 
and of his grace crown us with glory. 
God is the Lord who comforteth. He 
is also our shield, since we have him 
fora kind and bountiful Father. Though 
men torture us, and drive us from them, 
still we will always abide with him. His 
great power is over us: he suffers not 
them who keep his covenant to be af- 
frighted. Therefore, though men re- 
proach and accuse us, yet heartily re- 
joice ye therein. Let your confidence 
be in God. Fear, therefore, neither 
pain nor death. As for me, I have no 
other expectation than to be offered up. 
Remember this, my children: to those 
who believe in Christ, death is great 
gain. O God! let us enjoy the offer- 
ing of thy Son Christ Jesus.” 

The door opened, and Zecla entered, 
bearing a message from Felicitas. Run- 
ning over the words, while the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and fell, drop by 
drop, on the long, white beard, the old 
man said, — 

“Itis even so: our noble Servius, a 
lover of our Lord, is now in custody ; 
and, if he be sacrificed, our doom js sure. 
Are you ready, my children? He that 
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will be a sincere Christian must put on 
Christ, must be like him, following 
where he leads, and, in this, comforting 
himself under whatever befalls him in 
this world. It helps not to have an out- 
ward appearance of love to Christ. It 
was Christ that first loved us, and gave 
himself up for us to acruel death. The 
sword is unsheathed, the bow bent, the 
arrow fixed, and the aim taken; foras- 
much as he thereby purifies us for that 
to which he has sealed us, that we should 
be assured of inheriting with him an 
eternal and imperishable kingdom, for 
which our God will strengthen and con- 
firm us together.” 

Along the street, the sound of drum 
and fife mingled with cries of revelry. 
Suddenly the lights went out, and trem- 
blingly the Christian band dispersed. 

“Whatho! The Christian dogs are 
wont to gather here. Let’s prick them 
with our spears: ’twill stimulate their 
prayers, and make them earnest to call 
upon their God.” 

“Have done, Euranius, and let these 
Christians have a little peace!” 

“By all the gods, comes that sweet 
Apulia here ?” 

“ Out upon thee, Euranius, for stealing 
on the steps of this poor child! Were 
Ponticus a few years older, you’d feel 
the weight of his good arm.” 

“A boy! He’s nothing in my way ; 
and, if he were, he’s nothing but a Chris- 
tian youth, — meat for the lion’s mouth.” 

“How can you talk thus, Euranius ? 
You never had a sister, or you would 
not spurn as slight the boyish love that 
burns with purer flame than manhood 
knows, because ’tis undivided.” 

“Tush, man! Apulia must be mine !” 
And, stealthily following on the steps of 
the affrighted Christians, Euranius sin- 
gled out the beauteous maid leaning on 
the frail arm of Ponticus. 

“¢ By all the favoring gods, I have her 
now!” And, seizing his rapier, he 
aimed a blow at Ponticus. 


“Not so! stand back! I will notsee 
the dove carried to the eagle’s nest!” 
And Caius crossed his sword. 

“By Jove ! you want her for yourself ! 
Though you were twice my friend, it 
shall not be!” And in the conflict of the 
two, who, not an hour before, had walked 
the street as friends, Ponticus and Apulia 
reached their home, thankful that God had 
interposed to shield them from their foes. 


Once more ’twas night; and in his 
dungeon lay the noble Servius, torn 
from his home, and, because of his high 
office and noble birth, made to endure 
most grievous torture, —scourged with 
plumbate, compelled to hold fire in his 
hands, while his sides were burned with 
oily papers set on fire, and his flesh was 
torn with burningpincers, and he was made 
to stand on red-hot coals. Still he denied 


not, but affirmed, “ I am a Christian.” 


At length, wearied with the firmness 
of his bearing, his tormentors flung him 
into a noisome cell, and left him, as 
they said, to come to a better mind. 
Dark as it was, there was still light in 
his heart—*“If it so please Him,” he 
said to Felicitas, “grievous as it is, it 
will soon be over. You remember what 
the apostle said: ‘ Faint not, if ye are 
chastened of the Lord; for whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth.’ ‘The 
flesh passeth away, and all its glory de- 
parteth ; but the word of the Lord en- 
dureth for ever.’ My own Felicitas, it is 
needful, forasmuch as you see there are 
but few noble ones who dare to follow 
Christ, and of these still less who will 
steadfastly endure the chastening of the 
Lord, but, tired and weary of the strug- 
gle, look no longer to Jesus, the leader 
and finisher of our faith. Let no one 
snatch you from the fold. Go straight 
forward, without turning aside, in all pa- 
tience, lest you take up and lay down, 
against God’s honor and glory, that 
cross which he has laid upon you, and 
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therewith break and violate his eternal, 
true, and life - giving commandments. 
Could it be, I would gladly remain with 
you; but God is just. Remember me 
to my mother Valentia, and say to her, 
‘Tt will not be long.’ My precious 
boys ! my bright-haired Januarius! Tell 
him not to harbor a revengeful feeling, 
and, whatever place or position he is 
called upon to fill, to remember first the 
honor that is due to God. Teach him 
to stand firm in the faith, and to walk 
after a godly and’a Christian sort ; that 
he be constant in prayer, relying on the 
forerunner, Jesus Christ, following him 
by faith and obedience, with love and 
patience. Show him the necessity of 
enduring the chastising of our righteous 
Father, and turn not either to the right 
hand or to the left, that ye may enter in 
by the door, and not be constrained to 
goin a strange path, in which sinners, 
sorcerers, and idolaters must go, and 
every one that maketh a lie. Farewell, 
Felicitas! The peace of Jesus, and the 
love of the heavenly Father, and the 
grace of the Spirit, preserve and keep 
you without sin, and present you joyful 
and pure before the presence of his glory, 
that you may be found in the number of 
the called at the supper of the only true 
God and Saviour, Jesus Christ; to whom 
be everlasting praise and honor and 
glory. Farewell!” 

Scarcely had the heroic woman em- 
braced, for the last time, him whom she 
would see no-.more in the flesh, when 
the prefect Sosthenes entered the cell 
of the prisoner in the vain hope of shak- 
ing his confidence. 

“Have you thought upon and well 
considered the effect of your words, most 
noble Servius ?” 

“1 abide firmly by what I have said.” 

“Tf you do not turn from your error, a 
speedy death awaits you.” 

“Tf it be God’s will, I am prepared to 
suffer.” 

“If death has no- fears for you, can 
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not you be persuaded by the love you 
bear your wife and children ?” 

“The love I bear my wife and chil- 
dren is so great, that I could easily lay 
down my life on their account; but I 
can not deny my Saviour. Called by 
him to suffer, I do it cheerfully; so 
sweetly he makes me to feel, even when 
tortured to the utmost of their ability, 
that it doth seem like a bed of roses.” 

There was still another farewell to 
take; and this was of the aged servant 
of God by whom Servius had first been 
led to follow Christ. Tottering over the 
slippery floor, he flung himself beside 
the tortured victim, and, raising him in 
his arms, — “ Myson, the blessing of God 
be upon thee! his strength enable thee 
to honor him in this strait in which thou 
art placed! Be not faint: the hour of 
deliverance is at hand. He knoweth thy 
necessities, and the cross he giveth lead- 
eth to a brighter crown.”’ 

“ Thanks, reverend father: his grace 
comforteth me even beyond my greatest 
needs. This dungeon gleams like a 
palace of light, and my heart is filled 
with his love. But for Felicitas and my 
children ”? — 

““ God will take care of them.” 

“Tf it be his will that they soon follow 
Tag 

“The widow’s God, and the father of 
the fatherless.” 

“Into his hands I commit them, my 
precious babes!” 


It was the eve of a Roman festival. 
The streets were crowded with a motley 
throng, and jubilant cries resounded. 
Colonnades were wreathed with flowers, 
arches were decorated, and banners 
waved. The galleries surrounding the 
amphitheater were full of life and mo- 
tion; splendid equipages reined up suf- 
ficiently near to gratify the eyes of the 
inmates ; and gay cavaliers were happy 
could they but catch a smile from high- 
born Roman dames. 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


Apart from the crowd, and leaning on 
his staff, a white-haired man stood list- 
less ; while a youth, scarce emerged from 
childhood, walked up and down, regard- 
less of the gathered multitude. 

“ Januarius !” and twice the aged man 
raised his voice before the youth looked 
up. “It is the hour when the Christians 
are led forth to die. I pray thee, back 
to thy mother’s house, lest the sight un- 
nerve thee.” 

“ Not so, reverend father ; for strong- 
er shall I be for one more look at the 
dear face. My father will die as be- 
comes a Roman senator and a Chris- 
tian man; and I, his son, may be the 
next, perchance, to follow.” 

“God forbid, my child!” and the 
trumpets sounded, and the herald sad- 
vanced, followed by a troop of armed 
men with vizors and battle-axes. At the 
same time, the crowd rolled back like 
the surging waves of a great sea; and 
standing on the sands were a youth and 
maiden with bowed heads and clasped 
hands, ready to die. Beside them, ina 
wicker-chair, sat the noble Servius. 

“My father!” cried the boy, and 
bounded forward. 

“ Stay, child! ’Twill only lead to cer- 
tain death. Think of thy mother, boy, 
and thy young brothers! A husband, 
father, must thou be to Felicitas and her 
babes.” 

Pale as a statue stood the boy, nor 
moved a muscle of his rigid face. 

Once more the trumpets sounded; 
while a loud voice proclaimed mercy to 
the captives in the emperor’s name, 
would they renounce and tread upon the 
cross of Christ. Approaching Servius, 
the prefect said, — 

“Do you not fear the cruel death that 
waits you?” : 

“T fear nothing but to offend God.” 

“You spurn the emperor’s mercy ?” 

“The mercy of God is vouchsafed 
Mer 

Then in a louder voice, “ Most noble 
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Servius, do you wish to die as a Chris- 
tian?” 

“ey do.”’ 

“ You will not accept of pardon? you 
will not renounce your error?” 

“God helping me, I will not deny 
him.” 

Once more the trumpets sounded, and 
the people were called upon to take no- 
tice that the emperor’s clemency had 
been slighted. Servius was only worthy 
of death. Turning to the youth and 
maiden, — 

“ Are you likewise sorry that you have 
erred?” 

“Where we have erred, we are sorry ; 
but to follow Christ is no error. He 
alone is worthy of our worship. For 
this we are not sorry. We cleave unto 
God.” Quickly through the crowd a 
young man forced his way. His face was 
noble, and his dress betokened wealth 
and power. Bending to the maiden, he 
whispered in her ear : — 

“Only recant, Apulia! Be quick to 
say the word, and let me fold thee to my 
heart, my peerless dove! Thou art too 
beautiful to die!” 

“No more, Euranius! Tempt nota 
Christian maiden to forget her vows. 
Spirit Divine, strengthen me!” 

“Will nothing move thee? Speak 
but the word, and Euranius will be to 
thee a very slave.” 

“Tempt me no more. 
tian child.” 

“Then die thou shalt ! 
hate where once he loved.” 

Impatient of delay, again the trumpets 
sounded, and then a hush so still ! while 
every eye was bent on the calm faces of 
the three standing alone in that doomed 
circle. A low, deep growl struck on the 
ear, louder and nearer; when two Nu- 
bian lions, fierce with hunger, sprung 
across the sands, crouched on their 
haunches, and prepared to spring. An 
instant, and the monster fangs were 
bathed in blood. The Roman Servius, 


I am a Chris- 


Euranius can 
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with Ponticus..and the sweet. Apulia, 
were with their God. 


_Alone in her stately home, Felicitas 
performed her daily tasks, strictly main- 
taining the faith she had just received, 
and for which Servius had died. Her 
children were following in her steps, and 
for Januarius the mother’s heart was 
full of love and tenderness. 

Changed as her house, the good Valen- 
tia had laid down her cross; and Zoe, a 
Christian maiden, had gone back to her 
Lesbian home to teach the faith of Christ 
to those she loved. The aged priest had 
gone, — white-haired Lysias, who had 
himself listened to the word as preached 
by Paul and Peter, clasping the trem- 
bling hand of John as years before he 
knelt before him, hearing from his ewn 
lips of the miraculous preservation of 
his life and of his banishment. 

Mingled with bitterness, there were 
still delicious drops in her cup of re- 
membrance. Her faith was strong, laying 
hold of the Infinite, and assured of an 
inheritance with Him who was to her a 
living presence. 

Perplexed, cast down, but never de- 
sponding, her house was the resort of 
Christians gathering for prayer and 
praise, and not unfrequently providing 
for the sustenance of many. Held in 
derision, and shunned as Christian dogs, 
there had been less of persecution since 
the time of Servius’s death ; and some 
even of the emperor’s household dared 
to affirm their fellowship with Christ. 
Aquila, governor of the city and over- 
seer of the buildings, was partially con- 
verted to Christianity, lighting a hope in 
Christian hearts that he might yet drink 
in the full light of gospel truth. In this 
they were disappointed: reserving many 


errors, he was at length expelled. from - 


their communion, and, afterwards be- 


coming a Jewish proselyte, acquainted . 
fo} ’ 


himself with the Hebrew tongue, and 


translated the Bible into Greek, with the - 
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design of destroying the reputation of 
the Septuagint, and obscuring the pro- 
phecies relating to our Saviour. The 
enemies of Christianity traduced its 
professors as wicked and barbarous and 
scandalous in their nocturnal assemblies ; 
and the laws of the empire, and partic- 
ular edicts of former emperors remain- 
ing unrepealed, were put in force against 
them. 3 

Thus the Christians had little outward 
peace. Still did they not allow their 
zeal to abate, relying upon God, and 
strong in the faith that he would bring 
them out of their distresses. 

Surrounded by her maidens, spinning 
the white wool of Andalusia, or weaving 
the fabrics common in a Roman house- 
hold, Felicitas talked of these things, 
revolving in her mind every possible way 
of propagating the truth, and winning 
more of her own people to put on Christ. 
But now a time had come when the em- 
peror, zealous for pagan superstitions, 
and inflamed by countless rumors of se- 
dition, caused an edict to go forth, pro- 
hibiting the gathering of Christians, up- 
on pain of death. Still did Felicitas 
exhort the Christians not to forget the. 
assembling of themselves together, and 
especially as they saw the day approach- 
ing; receiving in her own house, and 
bold to do the right, but careful that no 
boast be made ; avoiding noise and con- 
fusion, careful that in all things she con- 
formed to the laws when not conflicting 
with the honor due to her God. 

In the mean time her sons were spring- 
ing into manhood, six well-formed youths, 
demeaning themselves as Romans, wor- 
thy of their birth, but in no wise in- 
clined to bow to pagan gods, to prostrate 
themselves before pagan altars. _ 

One night they had gathered, as was 
their wont, in a long hall in the rear of Fe- 
licitas’ house, Concordus, a presbyter of 
Spolito , being providentially with them, 
comforting them in the faith, andstrength-_ 
ening them in the name of Jesus, when 
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Publius entered with a large force, and 
boldly accused Felicitas of contempt 
for the laws, favoring heresy and sedi- 
tion; and cited her to appear before the 
tribune to answer the charge. Then, 
dismissing the assembly, he caused them 
to disperse, with threats and oaths of 
torture did they meet again, and sudden 
death. 

In an inner room, with disordered ap- 
parel and tearful eyes, the youth Vitalis 
besought his mother to avert the wrath 
of Adrian. 

“ My son, God’s will be done. Is it 
for me to honor God with my lips alone, 
in words professing to know God, but 
in works denying him? The Lord will 
curse such hypocrites, casting them out 
for ever; saying to them, ‘ Depart from 
me, ye workers of iniquity: I never knew 
you.’ Blessed and glorious will he make 
the good and sincere disciples of Jesus 
Christ, — they that. deny themselves, and 
yield implicitly to the will of God. Tak- 
ing up the cross is none other than pre- 
paring ourselves for suffering. My son, 
if thou wilt be God’s servant, prepare 
thyself for temptation. Hold fast, and 
suffer; and waver not when men con- 
demn thee. Draw very near unto God. 
Whatever is laid upon thee bear cheer- 
fully: be patient in all thy sorrows ; for 
like as gold and silver tried in the fur- 
nace, so are they who please God ex- 
ercised with adversity and sorrow.” 

“ Can not one be a Christian without 
inviting persecution ?” 

“ All that will live godly in Christ Je- 
sus must suffer persecution. Christ him- 

_ self said, ‘Ye shall be hated of ali men 
for my name’s sake.’ ” 

“Tf so be, then, how are we to have 
strength to endure ?” 

“ His grace is sufficient for us. It is 
not enough for us simply to follow Christ ; 
but we must follow him in the way in 
which he leads.” 

“ Are we always to suffer? must we 
always be persecuted ?” 


, 
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“ Christ suffered for us ; and he left us 
an example that we should follow in his 
steps. And Paul testifies, “Let us lay 
aside all guile and hypocrisy, with the 
sin that so easily besets us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set 
before us ; looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith, who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despised the shame, and is now 
set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.’ ” 

“Tf I could always think of this, 
mother, of all that Christ endured for 
us! Lord of heaven and earth, yet for 
our sakes he became poor, that we 
through his righteousness might be made 
rich. In the likeness of God, he hum- 
bled himself, and took upon himself the 
form of a servant, that he might save us, 
giving his life for our redemption.” 

“It is this remembrance that will 
nerve us to suffer all the tortures they 
can heap upon us.” 

“To be called dogs, and treated as 
aliens, mother! As Romans, we ought 
to withstand it.” 

“The only-begotten Son of God the 
Almighty Father was numbered with 
transgressors, and caused to die a bitter 
death, —the most despised and rejected 
of men ; a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief; and we hid, as it were, our 
faces from him: he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. But he 
was wounded for our transgressions, and 
bruised for our sins. It was for us he 
suffered, Vitalis ; and shall we esteem it 
a grievous thing if called to suffer with 
him?” 

“T take shame unto myself, dear 
mother, for being so weak. But the 
cries of the Christians, tortured as I have 
seen them, served for the time to over- 
power me. Pray for me, dear mother, 
that I may not faint when trial comes.” 
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“If we be dead with Christ, we shall 
also live with him. If we suffer with 
him, we shall also rejoice with him in 
eternity. If we deny him, he will also 
deny us.” : 

Morning found them still together, 
the mother and her sons, but sad and 
sorrowful, requiring all her strength to 
comfort and encourage them. 

“Christ is our example. Suffering 
and endurance he taught his disciples ; 
for he himself endured and _ suffered. 
Wherefore Paul taught us, ‘ Consider; 
ye Christians, and remember that Christ 
Jesus endured such contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, lest ye be weary, 
and faint in your minds. For ye have not 
resisted unto blood, and have forgotten 
the exhortation that speaketh to you 
as unto children, My son, despise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, neither 
faint when thou art rebuked of him; for 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every one whom he re- 
ceiveth. If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with children; for 
what sons are there whom the father 
chasteneth not? If ye be without chas- 
tening (whereof all are partakers), then 
are ye bastards, and not sons.’ By this 
the apostle gives us to understand how 
useful is chastisement; so useful and 
needful, that we can not become children 
of God unless we be chastened by our 
heavenly Father.” 

“Tn short,” said Januarius, “if God 
and the salvation of our souls be dear 
to us, and we stand in awe of his cor- 
rection, we must cordially receive all the 
sufferings appointed by God, and think 
on what Christ says: ‘ He that takes not 
up his cross, and follows me, is not wor- 
thy of me.’”’ 

“In like manner,” responded Felici- 
tas, “he that saves his life shall lose it; 
but he that will lose his life in this world, 
for the sake of the gospel, shall save it 
from eternal death. O Lord God! how 
can men be so blind as thus to love this 
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perishable life, who know not the hour 
nor time nor day when they must 
die?” 

“ Armed with such thoyghts, I shall 
be strong, dear mother ;” and Vitalis 
drew himself to his full hight. 

“Compared to eternity, our life is like 
dust, as a grain of sand compared with 
all the sands of the sea, or like a drop 
of water compared to all the waters in 
the ocean, ‘Behold, these are they 
who come out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb: there- 
fore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple. And He that sits upon the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun smite them, nor 
any heat: for the Lamb that is in the 
midst of the throne shall lead them to 
fountains of living water, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their faces.’ ” 

In such wise did this Christian 
mother inspire her sons with right 
thoughts and principles, holding before 
them the example of Christ, and en- 
treating, for his sake, strength to endure 
unto the end. Well for Felicitas that 
her heart was thus fortified ; fora sword 
was to pierce her soul with anguish 
deeper than she had ever known before. 

Accused of heresy and sedition, the 
enemies of Christ went even farther, giv- 
ing the emperor to understand she was 
a sorceress, and, by reason of her incan- 
tations, the anger of the gods was stirred; 
and ruin threatened Rome unless Felici- 
tas and her sons were put to death. 

This made the greater impression ° 
upon the superstitious mind of Adrian: 
for, several public calamities having be- 
fallen the empire within the space of a 
few months, it was easily traced to the 
machinations of this Christian matron ; 
and although nothing was to be found 
against her to justify the act, — for it was 
admitted she and her sons had uniform 
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respect for the laws, —still were there 
false witnesses to swear that certain met 
in her house for diabolic- practices, ren- 
dering her and her sons worthy of death. 

Not content with the usual forms of 
torture, they commenced by dragging 
her sons one by one from her side, put- 
ting them to death before her eyes ; stop- 
ping occasionally to adjure her to re- 
nounce her error, and then calling upon 
the people to take notice of her obsti- 
nacy, and that it was alone of her good 
will that her sons must die. 

First, the manly, bright-eyed Janua- 


rius was beaten with rods till it was im- 


possible for him to speak or stand, and 
in such condition was he pressed to 
death with heavy weights; Felix and 
Philip had their brains beaten out with 
batoons; Silvanus was cast down head- 
long, and had his neck broken; and the 
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other three, Alexander, Vitalis, and Mar- 
tial, were beheaded. The mother, last 
of all, submitted to have her body torn 
with scourges, and the inmost veins and 
arteries laid open without a. sigh ora 
groan. Oh, how joyful for those who 
devoutly strive for the name of Christ, 
and through him conquer ! 

“To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life which*is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. He that 
overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment, and I will not blot out 
his name from the book of life, but I 
will confess his name before my Father 
and before his holy angels. He whom 
I love, him I rebuke and chasten, and 
in him I delight, even as a father in his 
son; yea, they shall shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father, and 
shall inherit all things.” 


' JOHN PLOWMAN’S TALK ABOUT WIVES. 


FROM “THE SWORD AND TROWEL.” 


Ir is astonishing how many old say- 
ings there are against wives: you may 
find nineteen to the dozen of them. 
The men, years ago, showed the rough 
side of their tongues whenever they 
spoke of their spouses. Some of these 
sayings are downright shocking ; as, for 
instance, that very wicked one, “ Every 
man has two good days with his wife, — 
the day he marries her, and the day he 
buries her.” 

It is much to the women’s credit that 
there are very few old sayings against 
husbands ; although, in this case, sauce 
for the goose would make capital sauce 
for the gander. They must be very for- 
bearing, or they would have given the 
men a Roland for every Oliver. They 
can not be so very bad after all, or they 
would have had their revenge for the 
many cruel things which are said against 
them. 


A true wife is her husband’s better 
half, his lump of delight, his flower of 
beauty, his guardian angel, and his 
heart’s treasure. He says to her, “I 
shall in thee most happy be. In thee, 
my choice, I do rejoice. In thee I find 
content of mind. God’s appointment is 
my contentment.” In her company he 
finds his earthly heaven: she is the light 
of his home, the comfort of his soul, and 
(for this world) the soul of his comfort. 
Whatever fortune God may send him, 
he is rich so long as she lives. His rib 
is the best bone in his body. 


The man who weds a loving wife, 
Whate’er betideth him in life, 
Shall bear up under all : 
But he that finds an evil mate, 
No good can come within his gate ; 
' His cup is filled with gall. 


A good husband makes a good wife 
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Some men can neither do without wives, 
nor with them: they are wretched alone 
in what is called single blessedness, and 
they make their homes miserable when 
they get married. They are like Tomp- 
kin’s dog, which could not bear to be 
loose, and howled when it was tied up. 
Happy bachelors are likely to be happy 
husbands ; and a happy husband is the 
happiest of men. A well-matched cou- 
ple carry a joyful life between them, as 
the two spies carried the cluster of 
Eshcol. They are a brace of birds-of- 
paradise. They multiply their joys by 
sharing them, and lessen their troubles 
by dividing them: this is fine arithme- 
tic. The wagon of care rolls lightly 
along as they pull together; and when 
it drags a little heavily, or there’s a hitch 
anywhere, they love each other all the 
more, and so lighten the labor. 

When a couple fall out, there are al- 
ways faults on both sides; and generally 
there is a pound on one, and sixteen 
ounces on the other. When a home is 
miserable, it is as often the husband’s 
fault as the wife’s. Darby is as much 
to blame as Joan, and sometimes more. 
If the husband won’t keep sugar in the 
cupboard, no wonder his wife gets sour. 
Want of bread makes want of love: 
lean dogs fight. Poverty generally rides 
home on the husband’s back; for it is 
not often the woman’s place to go out 
working for wages. A man down our 
parts gave his wife a ring with this on 
it: “If thee don’t work, thee sha’n’t 
eat.” He was a brute. It is no busi- 
ness of hers to bring in the grist: she 
is to see it is well used, and not wasted. 
Therefore I say, short commons are not 
her fault. She is not the bread-winner, 
but the bread-maker. She earns more 
at home than any wages she can get 
abroad. 

It is not the wife who smokes and 
drinks away the wages at “ The Brown 
Bear ” or “ The Jolly Topers.” One sees 
a drunken woman now and then, and it’s 
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an awful sight : but, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, it is the man who 
comes home tipsy and abuses the chil- 
dren; the woman seldom does that. 
The poor drudge of a wife is a teeto- 
taler, whether she likes it or not, and 
gets plenty of hot water as well as cold. 
Women are found fault with for often 
looking into the glass ; but that is not so 
bad a glass as men drown their senses 
in. The wives do not sit boozing over 
the tap-room fire: they, poor souls! are 
shivering at home with the baby, watch- 
ing the clock (if there is one), wonder- 
ing when their lords and masters will 
come home, and crying while they wait. 
I wonder they don’t strike. Some of 
them are about as wretched as a cock- 
chafer on a pin, or a mouse in.a Cat’s 
mouth. They have to nurse the sick 
girl, and wash the dirty boy, and bear 
with the crying and noise of the chil- 
dren ; while his lordship puts on his hat, 
lights his pipe, and goes off about his 
own pleasure, or comes in at his own 
time to find fault with his poor dame 
for not getting him a fine supper. How 
could he expect to be fed like a fighting- 
cock when he brought home so little 
money on Saturday night, and spent so 
much in worshiping Sir John Barley- 
corn? I say it, and I know it, there’s 
many a house where there would be no 
scolding wife if there was not a skulk- 
ing, guzzling husband. Fellows not 
worth their salt-money drink and. drink 
till all is blue, and then turn on their 
hacks for not having more to give them. 
Don’t tell me: I say it, and will maintain 
it,a woman can’t help being vexed, when, 
with all her mending and striving, she 
can’t keep house, because her husband 
won’t let her. It would provoke any of 
us if we had to make bricks without 
straw, keep the pot boiling without fire, 
and pay the piper out of an empty purse. 
What can she get out of the oven when 
she has neither meal nor dough? Bad 
husbands are great sinners, and ought 
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to be hung up by their heels till they 
learn to behave better. 

They say a man of straw is worth a 
woman of gold; but I can not swallow 
it: a man of straw is worth no more 
than a woman of straw, let old sayings 
lie as they like. Jack is no better than 
Jill, as a rule. When there is wisdom 
in the husband, there’s generally gentle- 
ness in the wife ; and, between them, the 
old wedding wish is worked out: “One 
year of joy, another of comfort, and all 
the rest of content.” Where. hearts 
agree, there joy will be. United hearts 
death only parts. They say marriage is 
not often serry-age, but very commonly 
mar-age : well, if so, the coat and waist- 
coat have as much to do with it as the 
gown and petticoat. The honeymoon 
need not come to an end; and, when it 
does, it is often the man’s fault for-eat- 
ing all the honey, and leaving nothing 
but moonshine: when they both agree, 
that, whatever becomes of the moon, 
they will each keep up their share of 
honey, there’s merry living. When a 
man lives under the sign of the cat’s 
foot, where faces get scratched, either 
his wife did not marry a man, or he 
did not marry a woman. I don’t pity 
most of the men-martyrs: I save my 
pity for the women. When the Dun- 
mow flitch is lost, neither of the pair 
will eat the bacon; but the wife is the 
most likely to fast for the want of it. 
Every herring must hang by its own gill, 
and every person must account for his 
own share in home quarrels; but John 
Plowman can’t bear to see all the 
blame Jaid on the women. Whenever 
a dish is broke, the cat did it ; and when- 
ever there is mischief, there’s a woman 
at the bottom of it: here are two as 
pretty lies as you will meet with in a 
month’s march. There’s a why for 
every wherefore ; but the why for family 
jars does not always lie with the house- 
keeper. I know some women have long 
tongues: then the more’s the pity that 
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their husbands should set them going. 
But, for the matter of talk, just look into 
a bar-parlor when the men’s tongues 
are well oiled with liquor, and if any 
women living can talk faster, or be more 
stupid, than the men, my name is not 
John Plowman. 

When I had got about as far as this, 
in stepped our minister; and he said, 
“ John, you’ve got a tough subject, a cut 
above you: I'll lend you a rare old book 
to help you over the stile.” —“ Well, 
sir,” said I, “a little help is worth a 
great deal of fault-finding ; and I shall 
be uncommonly obliged to you.” He 
sent me down Archbishop — Secker’s 
“Wedding-Ring;” and areal arch-fellow 
that bishop was. I could not do any 
other than pick out some of his pithy 
bits : they are very flavory, and such as 
are likely to glue themselves to the 
memory. He says, ‘“ Hast thou a soft 
heart ?—it is of God’s breaking. Hast 
thou a sweet wife?—she is of God’s 
making. The Hebrews have a saying, 
‘He is not a man that hath not a wo- 
man.’ Though man alone may be good, 
yet it is not good that man should be 
alone. ‘Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above.’ <A wife, though 
she be not a perfect gift, is a good gift, 
a beam darted from the Sun of mercy. 
How happy are those marriages where 
Christ is at the wedding! Let none but 
those who have found favor in God’s 
eyes find favor in yours. Husbands 
should spread a mantle of charity over 
their wives’ infirmities. Do not put out 
the candle because of the snuff. Hus- 
bands and wives should provoke one 
another to love; and they should love 
one another, notwithstanding provoca- 
tions. The tree of love should grow up 
in the midst of the family as the tree of 
life grew in the garden of Eden. Good 
servants are a great blessing, good chil- 
dren a greater blessing ; but a good wife 
is the greatest blessing : and sucha help 
let him seek for her that wants one; let 
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him sigh for her that hath lost one ; let 
him delight in her that enjoys one.” 

To come down from the archbishop’s 
roast beef to my own pot-herbs, or, as 
they say, to put Jack after gentleman, I 
will tell my own experience, and have 
done. 

My experience of my first wife, who 
will, I hope, live to be my last, is much 
as follows: Matrimony came from par- 
adise, and leads to it. I never was 
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half so happy before I was a married 
man as Iam now. When you are mar- 
ried, your bliss begins. I have no doubt, 
that, where there is much love, there will 
be much to love; and, where love is 
scant, faults will be plentiful. If there 
is only one good wife in England, I am 
the man who put the ring on her finger ; 
and long may she wear it! God bless 
the dear soul! If she can put up wzth 
me, she shall never be put down dy me. 


FOR JESUS’ SAKE. 


“For Jesus’ sake!” — Three golden words 


Of talismanic power 


The Holy Spirit in our hearts 
Whispers in many an hour. 


They strengthen timid, fainting souls 
The heaviest cross to bear ; 

To smile at pain and weariness ; 
To triumph o’er despair. 


“For Jesus’ sake,” for ages past, 
The battle-cry has been 

Of Christian heroes battling hard 
Against the hosts of Sin. 


From prisons damp and dungeons dark, 
From wheel and rack and stake, 

Have martyr-lips their triumphs sung 
For Jesus’ blessed sake. 


“For Jesus’ sake !”?—the only plea 
The penitent may use, 

When, struggling ’neath the weight of sin, 
For pardoning grace he sues; 


The pass-word which the dying saint 
Whispers with feeble breath, 

While standing at the door of heaven, 
Unto the sentry, Death. 
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MOTHER’S WORK; OR, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


BY MRS, ELLIS, AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


CHAPTER II. 
LOVE AND HATE, 


THE heart of a child begins early to 
love and hate. There is nothing which 
it does more heartily. Upon what it 
loves and what it hates will depend 
the bias of its character, the tenden- 
cy of its future life. At first, a child 
will be strictly personal in these emo- 
tions. It will love or hate people, and 
perhaps things. The next attainment, 
and a very important one, is to love what 
is good, and to hate what is bad. But 
how to get hold of the abstract idea of 
goodness and badness, and so to apply 
the emotion of the child to that, without 
personality, is indeed a difficult matter ; 
for there is something so real, so solid, 
if one may use the expression, in the 
love of a child, and also in its hate, that 
it seems almost impossible to attach 
either to an idea without a substance. 

This necessary lesson of loving only 
what is lovely in itself, as goodness is, 
can scarcely be taught to a child in con- 
nection, strictly speaking, withits parents, 
because every thing in them is good and 
lovely to the child ; and the same diffi- 
culty would apply to the case of other 
near relatives, or, indeed, to all who 
were connected with it by the ties of 
affection. Love is so natural to the 
child, so born with it, that it begins to 
love before it is possible for it to under- 
stand why, and, indeed, before there is 


any reason why, except that certain in- 
dividuals minister to its wants, gratify 
its desires, soothe its sorrows, and, in 
short, sustain its life. 

Nor would it be easy to find more 
substantial reasons why any one should 
be loved than these: only that a little 
later, and when reason might be sup- 
posed to exercise more power, they do 
not always hold good; for human life as 
it is presents this strange anomaly, that 
persons are not always loved according 
to the benefits they confer. Hence we 
discover that this fountain of love, which 
springs so freely from the heart of the 
child, is, in reality, a very capricious, un- 
certain, and unmanageable stream, flow- 
ing this way and that, — sometimes 
overflowing in quarters where the ut- 
most pains are taken to dam it up and 
stem its current ; and sometimes falling 
off, and even drying up, where its genial 
waters are most required. Every one 
who speaks or writes on this subject, 
poets, philosophers, the wisest and the 
best of men and women, appear to have 
agreed in the opinion, that love is an 
impulse of our nature which must take 
its own course. 

Leaving this knotty point to be dis- 
cussed by those who understand it better 
than myself, I return to the love of a 
little child, which it is of the utmost 
importance that the mother should at 
least endeavor to direct to that which is 
worthy of being loved. To love mean 
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things and base people is certain degra- 
dation to the child: to love what is in- 
trinsically lovely is a certain means of 
elevation. 

To love goodness simply because it is 
good, and to love it under every form in 
which it can be recognized, is one of the 
highest and noblest attainments of our 
moral nature,—so high, indeed, that 
nothing less than that regeneration of 
the heart which is effected by conversion 
to the love and the service of Christ can 
lift us up to this hight of being. But 
the mother, especially the Christian 
mother, can begin, God helping her, 
with this holy and delightful task. Only 
she must be content to begin simply, 
humbly, and without embarrassing the 
tender conceptions of the child with 
images and phrases which it is impossi- 
ble for it to comprehend. She must be 
content, also, to work with human 
means; and this is too often what 
Christian parents will not do. They 
seem impatient of such means, and 
want to begin at once with spiritual 
instrumentality, long before the child 
is capable of lifting its thoughts and 
conceptions to such a hight as to go 
along with this kind of instruction. It 
is upon the mother herself that the 
spiritual influences must operate so as to 
fit her for this work ; nor is it necessary 
to be above using the most humble and 
familiar means, because she may still 
use them with a spiritual purpose. 

In teaching children to love goodness, 
we must love it ourselves, look out for 
it, embrace it, delight in it, wherever it 
may be found. We must rejoice in it 
‘when found in an inferior, in an enemy, 
and, what is much more difficult, even 
in one who has stepped into a place of 
usefulness which we tried to fill, and 
failed in. If we do this ourselves habit- 
ually and heartily, the children under 
our care will require but few lessons 
beyond this our daily example. 

But, supposing this lesson of example 
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to be a little defective, I think the moth- 
er may help out her purpose by placing 
before the notice of her child, in an in- 
teresting and attractive manner, instances 
of goodness occurring amongst indif- 
ferent people, or people not otherwise 
beloved personally. A poor beggar- 
man may have picked up a shilling 
which he saw dropped by a passer-by, 
and restored it to the owner, when he 
he sadly wanted a shilling himself. Or 
a hungry child may have carried a din- 
ner to her sick father without tasting it 
herself. A boy may have rescued from 
its tormentors some poor animal; or 
another may have helped an old para- 
lytic woman to carry her bundle of sticks. 
Instances of this kind are daily occur- 
ring in ordinary life ; and when the moth- 
er is looking out for them, and listening 
to hear about them, surely her own 
heart will be refreshed and improved ; 
for I am strongly inclined to think that 
the reason why we hear so little good of 
our neighbors is that we do not watch 
and listen for the good as we do for the 
evil. Among those whom we love, no 
doubt we do; but true charity compre- 
hends a wider range, hoping all things, 
believing all things. 

All who have the training of children, 
and who have obtained a hold upon their 
affections, should remember that they 
exercise over them an almost unbound- 
ed power in the use of praise and blame. 
A child, and especially a girl, can be 
worked upon to love almost any thing 
by hearing it praised by one she loves ; 
and she will hate as readily, and in the 
same proportion. 

It is a curious fact, and very difficult 
to account for, that, in the ordinary range 
of social intercourse, blame is much 
more frequent than praise. For once 
that we hear a good deed heartily com- 
mended, we hear at least fifty bad deeds 
condemned; or else we hear the good so 
questioned, that all the virtue seems ex- 
tracted out of them. Even Christian 
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people of devoted lives appear to be 
strangely on their guard lest they should 
praise too much. But they can blame ; 
and by doing this so much more often, 
or perhaps more earnestly, than they 
praise, the balance is lost, and the scale 
goes down laden with its heavy burden 
of human infirmity and sin; and we 
look on with mournful eyes, exclaiming, 
““Who will show us any good?” 

One of the greatest hinderances to 
what I have ventured to call the educa- 
tion of the heart, and a cause of much 
and grievous loss to the young, arises, I 
think, from the restraint which religious 
people sometimes impose upon them- 
selves and others in not calling any 
thing good which does not directly pro- 
mote the salvation of the soul: so that 
we are in a manner deprived of the use of 
these two words “good” and “bad,” than 
which there can be none more powerful 
in the work of education. Nor is this 
mode of regarding the matter consistent 
with our daily conduct. The most rigid 
in enforcing these restrictions will speak 
of good and bad in relation to their ser- 
vants, and all persons employed in their 
business-matters; and they use these 
terms continually in relation to the hon- 
esty, truthfulness, punctuality, and in- 
dustry of such persons. They speak 
of them as good servants, good clerks, 
or good agents, when they possess these 
qualities ; and they speak of them as bad 
when these qualities are wanting, or 
when the opposite of these qualities are 
manifested. 

Good and bad are words which we 
can not do without when speaking of 
the general conduct of mankind. They 
apply to citizenship, to social and rela- 
tive duty, honesty or dishonesty in busi- 
ness-transactions ; in fact, to all which 
materially affects the interests of this 
present life ; which promotes prosperity, 
or leads to ruin; which makes a country, 
a family, or an individual, respectable or 
otherwise. To have just and clear 
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views on matters of social and relative 
duty, mutual obligation, friendliness, 
trustworthiness, personal responsibility, 
industry, and all that we generally class 
under the name of morals, is no trifling 
attainment. It is, at least, as important 
as to have just and clear views on geog- 
raphy, grammar, or any other branch of 
that kind of learning which is taught so 
carefully, and with such indefatigable 
pains, in the usual routine of school- 
teaching. We may, therefore, fairly ask 
that the same amount of pains, the same 
amount of time, of study, and solicitude, 
should be bestowed upon the former as 
the latter portion of education. 

Nor need the Christian fear, that, in 
using every possible endeavor to awaken 
in the child a love for what is good 
(simply good as opposed to bad), there 
will be danger to that child in its sub- 
sequent religious impressions. If the 
principles of good and evil by which the 
moral conduct of the man or woman has 
to be regulated were at all, even in the 
slightest particle or degree, opposed to 
God’s own law of right and wrong, then, 
unquestionably, there would be danger. 
But I am not speaking of expediency, 
of what is sanctioned by custom, or of 
what may tend to serve some sordid 
purpose. Iam speaking as good of that 
which is essentially and eternally good; 
of that which was good when written in 
tables of stone, and which Moses brought 
down from the mount of ineffable com- 
munion; the same immutable good 
which was taught by the Saviour him- 
self, and which pervades the whole rec- 
ord of his life, as well as the doctrines 
of his disciples. 

There is no change, there can be none, 
in good and evil, when regarded in this 
light, because both are founded on prin- 
ciple: the one sustaining, health-giving, 
uniting, and elevating; the other tend- 
ing always to discord, misery, anda de- 
struction. The germs of both these prin- 
ciples lie in the heart of the little child ; 
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and happy and holy is the task of the 
Christian mother so to cultivate the one, 
that, by God’s help, it shall increase and 
strengthen and outgrow the other as 
the flowers of a well-tended garden out- 
grow the weeds, 

These remarks have been made at 
greater length, because, in dealing with 
the love of her child, the mother has to 
discharge the tenderest and most deli- 
cate of all those tasks which are com- 
mitted especially to her care. Yet, deli- 
cate and tender as are the little threads 
of feeling which she holds, it may be 
prayerfully, in her nurturing hands, she 
knows and feels that they are instinct 
with a force which will be stronger than 
any other in deciding the destiny of her 
child. Out of the love of that little pal- 
pitating heart over which she watches 
what floods of happiness or depths of 
sorrow may come !—out of its hate 
what .bitterness and ruin! And yet, 
from hating only that which is vile and 
base, what strength of upright purpose ! 
what help to the injured and oppressed ! 

What the child learns to love it will 
follow after and hold by. In this fact 
we see the importance of making reli- 
gion lovely and attractive to the young, 
not wearisome or repulsive. All the 
offices and duties of religion, also, should 
be strenuously recommended, so far as 
is possible to the affectionate choice of 
a child ; and, where this is not possible, 
the habit of observing that the parents 
love these duties, and fulfill them faith- 
fully and cheerfully, will go a long way 
toward making the child feel that there 
must be something good and lovely in 
them. although it may be too young to 
perceive and understand the good itself. 
The reading of Scripture-stories, if well 
selected, is a great help in this kind of 
teaching ; and here especial truthfulness 
should be observed, as, indeed, we find 
it in the stories themselves, where none 
of the brightest in example, or the most 
honored as the servants of God, are 
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spared the penalty of having their faults, 
or even their worse than faults, recorded. 
Such, however, is the faithfulness of 
these lessons of instruction, that we find 
in them the sad consequences of wrong- 
doing both in appropriate and some- 
times immediate punishment, and in the 
bitter repentance of the wrong-doer. 

In works of fiction, we seldom find 
this equal justice. More frequently we 
meet with characters represented as 
wholly good or wholly bad, neither of 
which afford much instruction either to 
youth or age: Biographies of good peo- 
ple, too, are sadly defective in this re- 
spect. Where all the wrong is left out, 
and where it is only sparingly touched 
upon, they do not teach a true lesson. 
Children are quick to perceive that the 
representation is one-sided: and, what- 
ever we teach them, we must teach the 
truth ; that is, so far as they can see 
and understand the matter at all, it must 
be set before them truly. They naturally 
love the truth, though they may not like 
to make it the rule of their own words 
and actions. Hence there is gain rather 
than loss in showing them how a course 
of life, otherwise good and happy, may 
have been marred by yielding to the 
temptation to do wrong ; and by show- 
ing them, also, what sad tears have some- 
times been shed over the consequences 
of even a momentary act of passion or of 
self-will. 

It may seem a strange and perhaps 
meaningless expression to make use of, 
but I know of none better than to say 
that a child should learn to love it- 
self; to hold love in the tenderest re- 
spect, — nay, to reverence it as a holy 
thing. The worst degradation of human 
life is where love is degraded. The 
loftiest and purest hight to which we are 
capable of reaching is where our love is 
fixed upon the highest things, — highest 
because holiest. Of all the follies which 
prevail in social life, there is not a more 
debasing and pernicious folly than that 
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of treating love with ridicule and con- 
tempt. Fair lips may do this, and voices 
that speak in silver tones may mock at 
those evidences of tenderness and true 
affection which ought at least to be 
sacred in the estimation of women. 
Whenever we meet with this hard, cruel, 
mocking tendency, instead of that warm 
and cordial enthusiasm which ought to 
fire the eye, and send a glow into the 
cheek of youth, we are led to ask, Who 
touched the heart of that youth in early 
childhood ? who bent over its cradle? 
who stilled its cries ? who called forth 
its merry laughter until it echoed from 
heart to heart, and made the house- 
hold ring with joy? Perhaps no one. 
Possibly the child was motherless, and 
so never learned the exquisite delight, 
the pure enjoyment, the loveliness, of 
love. 

There is no sadder spectacle present- 
ed by human life than that of a child- 
hood thus uncherished in its sweet affec- 
tions, thus restrained in its abounding 
and exuberant joy ; for there is no real 
joy in childhood without the free exer- 
cise of love given andreceived. A child 
whose affections are repressed is like a 
young tree with its buds picked off in 
spring-time. This act of picking off 
young buds is what many of us do 
thoughtlessly. Even the mother does 
it sometimes, to her own unspeakable 
loss, and to the cruel injury of her child. 
It may be done even by the habitual 
manner of a parent who is indulgent 
and kind in greater matters. Our lan- 
guage has no polite word for describing 
a certain style of manner, which I can 
only call sxubbing; anda system of con- 
stant snubbing is one of the most injuri- 
ous to which youth can be subjected. 
Either the temper is made sullen and 
resentful, or hope is crushed within the 
heart, or energy is deadened for want of 
hope, or there creeps over all the facul- 
ties a kind of paralysis, or a general 
tendency to disease, which may become 
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any or all those mental maladies which 
so often lie at the foundation of human 
misery. 

On the other hand, a happy, genial 
childhood, with the full flow of natural 
affection encouraged, and brought out 
into the open day without hinderance and 
without shame, is, perhaps, the greatest 
boon which parents have it in their 
power to bestow upon their children. 
Instead of being timid about the exer- 
cise of love, not knowing whether it will 
be well received, let a child grow up, and 
believe that love is welcome everywhere, 
—the best thing it has to offer, anda 
glorious gift; that the giving of love 
is a generosity which it has a right to © 
exult in: and, where this feeling per- 
vades a home, what confidence, what 
joy, what peace, it brings! It is the very 
sunshine of their young lives to chil- 
dren; and they can no more grow and 
flourish so as to bud and blossom as 
they ought without breathing in an at- 
mosphere of love, than the plants and 
trees of our gardens can flourish without 
the light and warmth of the sun him- 
self. 

Happily for the poor, this is one point 
on which they stand at no disadvantage 
with the rich. Though stripped of so 
many other kinds of abundance, their 
homes may aboundin love. They them- 
selves may be liberal here; and while 
the family meal may be sparing, and 
even insufficient, they may disperse lib- 
erally to their children that true happi- 
ness which arises out of loving and 
being beloved. 

In addition to these pleasant thoughts, 
there is one of higher interest which the 
Christian mother may safely cherish in 
her heart: it is, that the child which has 
been so nurtured as thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the beauty and the value of natu- 
ral love in the exercise of home-affec- 
tion will be more likely to receive with- 
out questioning, nay, rather with cordial 
welcome, the story of that divine love 
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which was manifested in the life and 
death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The ready opening of the young 
heart to receive the impression, though 
dim at first, of the ineffable nature as 
well as the reality of this love, will, I 
believe, be found a better preparation 
for making that child a true Christian 
than much teaching of the head. At all 
events, the two modes of instruction 
should be carried on with equal earnest- 
ness ; only there is this difference, that 
the education of the heart may be com- 
menced from the cradle, and that thus a 
foundation may be laid in human love 
for the more entire appreciation of that 
which is divine. 

In the course of these remarks, I 
have said little about hate. It is often 
said, perhaps without reflection, that 
those who can not hate can not love. 
I suppose the true meaning of this say- 
ing is, that the warmth and force of feel- 
ing which manifests itself in ardent love 
will necessarily manifest itself at times in 
an opposite direction. However this may 
be, we must all, I think, allow that chil- 
dren do hate, in a certain sense at least. 
Their little acts of repulsion evince in 


a high degree the feeling of hatred; 


although with them the emotion is, hap- 
pily, of transient duration, and, for the 
most part, easily overcome. 

The difficulty with children is how to 
get the application of this feeling re- 
moved from persons ta things, or rather 
from the actor to the act; and, more dif- 
ficult still is it to apply it to ideas, such 
as meanness, cruelty, and wickedness in 
general. To hate the sin, and love the 
sinner, is perhaps one of the most diffi- 
eult attainments of Christian life. In 
how many cases it is never attained at 
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all, is a question not necessary to ask 
here. 

When the infant has become capable 
of feeling admiration and contempt, and 
when these emotions begin to manifest 
themselves, then the natural feeling of 
hate may be diverted into legitimate 
channels by showing the child the actual 
meanness of doing wrong, —the base 
and contemptible nature of a lie, for 
example, the odious nature of greedi- 
ness and theft, and so on; using up, as 
it were, the ebullitions of hate for pur- 
poses of contemning evil under every 
form. 

It is no bad beginning of life for a 
child to hate a lie; to hate deceit, and 
treachery of every kind ; to hate cruel- 
ty; in short, to hate whatever we know 
to be hateful in the sight of God. We 
have high authority in the Psalms of 
David, and in many other portions of 
Holy Writ, for believing that there is a 
power of detestation which may be law- 
fully used against what is right. 

The world will do much to deaden 
these childish feelings; and, what is 
more dangerous, it will do much to mis- 
place them; to draw out love toward 
that which is not worth loving, and 
ought not to be loved; and to excite 
hatred where it would be better to pity, 
and sometimes to admire. This con- 
fusion of moral appreciation and pur- 
pose, which abounds in the world, and 
which often pervades even what is called 
good society, renders the work of the 
mother one of more urgent necessity : 
and, happily for her, there is affixed to 
the faithful performance of her task a 
twofold blessing ; for, in rightly educat- 
ing the heart of her child, her own heart 


is made better. Leisure Hour, 
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BY MRS. H. E, BROWN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LESSON IN ART. 


No one can visit Paris without enjoy- 
ing a drive or a walk through the broad- 
est, gayest, most delightful of all its 
streets, the Champs Elysées, — in other 
words, the Elysian Fields, —and then 
straight on through the Arc de Tri- 
omphe to the Bois de Boulogne, one of 
the most beautiful and famous parks in 
the world. 

Three or four rows of trees stand on 
either side of the avenue, amid which the 
residences of the noble families are just 
visible, having more the aspect of rural 
homes than houses in a populous city. 
Under the trees, all along the way, nu- 
merous booths and stalls are erected for 
the sale of toys, refreshments, and sweet- 
meats ; and allsorts of trifling and cheap 
amusements are in waiting for the masses 
who throng the place. On this avenue 
stands the Palace of Industry, which 
was built for the World’s Fair in 1854; 
also some fine hotels, and places of 
amusement. Here one may see every 
variety of costume, from .the gay trou- 
sers of the Turk and the scarlet cap of 
the Greek to the elegant but plain attire 
of the native Parisian and the rustic 
garb and cotton “bonnet” of the peas- 
antry. Horseback-riders prance along 
the smooth pavement ; and carriages of 
every kind and degree drive through but 


can not crowd the spacious thorough- 
fare. 

And all are enjoying in their own way 
the beauties of Nature and Art around 
them. Surely the rich do not build and 
decorate for their own advantage alone. 
Though they raise their elegant struc- 
tures, and lay out their beautiful gar- 
dens, and elevate their statues, and lav- 
ish their wealth on their external sur- 
roundings, to feed their vanity or pride, 
to nurse their selfish ambitions, or grat- 
ify their own tastes, this is not all they 
do., They give pleasure, delight, happi- 
ness, which they seek perchance in vain 
themselves, to every passer-by. The 
day-laborer going to his humble toil, 
the care-worn woman dragging her-in- 
fant in her weary arms to a cheerless 
home, the poor hunger-smitten child, — 
all see, admire, and are made happy. 
Surely the rich do good, though often- 
times they mean it not. 

“It pleases me to see that the com- 
mon people have access to such beauti- 
tiful places, and appear to enjoy them,” 
said Mrs. Rolfe as they rode along, lis- 
tening to their friendly guide as he di- 
rected their attention with a real pleas- 
ure to every object of interest, and at 
the same time watching the moving 
throng on either side. 

“ How neat all the poor people look 
remarked Miss Harding. ‘ We haven't 
seen a beggar since we have been here.” 
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“ Beggars are only allowed to be out 
in Paris on one day of the year,” an- 
swered Mr. Stuart; “‘and then you 
would scarcely see the filthy, wretched, 
ragged creatures you see athome. The 
French people are proverbially neat even 
in their poverty.” 

“Why do they have gates to the city?” 
asked Lilian as they drew near the cele- 
brated entrance which they had come 
to see. “We don’t have them at home.” 

“Paris was once a walled city, little 
one,” replied Mr. Stuart; “and then it 
had to be entered by gates. You will find, 
as you travel in Europe, that most of the 
principal cities and towns are the same. 
In olden times, it was necessary to pro- 
tect every place from invasion. We are 
new-fashioned folks in America, and 
don’t need walled cities.” 

“ But where are the walls of Paris? I 
don’t see them.” ; 

“Nor I. I should like to ask the 
same question,” said Mrs. Stuart. 

“ The ramparts or fortifications which 
used to surround it are converted into 
streets, which are called the Boulevards. 
The city line now extends beyond these ; 
but gateways or arches mark the -barri- 
ers of the city, and are dépdéts of custom, 
as you will soon see.” 

“ There, that explains the Boulevards ! 
I knew they were streets; but I never 
could understand the name,” said Miss 
Harding. 

“Tf you will look on a map of Paris, 
you will see that these Boulevards, under 
different names, extend around quite a 
circle, although far within the present 
limits of the place. But come: we are 
here at the famous gateway of the 
Champs Elysées. Now we must get out 
and examine and admire. This gate- 
way, called the Arc de Triomphe, is one 
of Napoleon’s greatest works. 
built in memory of his victories.” 

“ This Napoleon ?” asked Lilian. 

“Oh, no, indeed, my dear! When we 
speak of Napoleon’s works, we mean 


It was 


Napoleon I., the Great, the uncle of 
the present emperor.” 

“How large every thing seems! I can’t 
get reconciled or adapted to the grand 
scale on which things are done here,” 
said Mrs. Rolfe. ‘“ Why, we think at 
home that one monument or statue in a 
city is a great thing; but here they are 
as common and plentiful” — 

“ And so magnificent!” added Miss 
Harding. 

“Tt took twenty-six years to complete 
this piece of work,’’ observed Mr. Stu- 
art, pointing to the arch before them. 
“Ttis built on high ground, yousee ; and 
from the summit, which is a hundred 
and thirty-three feet above where we 
now stand, we can have a fine view. 
These bas-reliefs represent various vic- 
tories of Napoleon. The sculpture is 
magnificent, and the Parisians take great 
pride init?” 

“Tt am amazed when I look at such 
works of art,” observed Mrs. Stuart; 
“but, after all, my taste is too American 
to enjoy all I see.” 

“J trust it may ever remain so,” re- 
plied her husband. ‘ Wecan admire art 
as faras it embodies purity of sentiment ; 
but, when it transcends that, our moral 
sense protests. Much that we see 
abroad bears the impress of evil and 
gross passions; and such objects a per- 
son of high moral principle and true re- 
finement is not called on to admire.” 

By a winding stairway, lighted only by 
the lantern of the guide, they ascended 
to the summit. The way was weari- 
some; but the prospect which met their 
eyes as they stood upon the top, and 
looked out upon the city and country, 
amply repaid+ them for their fatigue. 
Mr. Stuart was able to point out to them 
most of the principal objects of interest : 
the guide supplied all his deficiencies ; 
and the whole party felt that they had 
seen Paris. So they had, with a bird’s- 
eye glance; but it takes weeks and 
months to see Paris in reality. 
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Descending, they re-entered the car- 
riage, and had just closed the door, when 
suddenly two bronzed faces appeared, 
one on either side, and were thrust in at 
the ‘windows. ‘‘ Rien!” shouted Mr. 
Stuart. “Trés-bien,” responded the 
uniforms, which as suddenly vanished, 
to the great amusement of Lilian. They 


were custom-house officers seeking im- 
posts. 
“The silly things! 


How absurd! 
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They might know we were only visitors,” 
said she. “We have nothing, of course, 
to pay duty on.” 

“But how did they know but we had 
just come in from the country with our 
coach full of wine?” said Mr. Stuart. 
“‘ Officers must do their duty.” 

Before separating, on their way home 
our-party stopped a few minutes at the 
Church of the Madeleine. 

“We must come here on some Sun- 


LA MADELEINE, 


day to hear the music,” said Mr. Stuart ; 
“but we will take a peep at the building 
now.” 

The exterior of this church is remarka- 
bly chaste and beautiful, with its fifty-two 
Corinthian pillars of pure white marble. 

“Another of the works of Napoleon 
I.,” said Mr. Stuart. “He planned it, 
though Louis Philippe finished it. It 
is designed to represent the Grecian 
Temple of Fame.” 

But the admiration of the ladies was 
changed to a perfect bewilderment of 
pleasure when they entered the cathe- 
dral. : 


I am lost in such splendor,” said Mrs. 
Rolfe. “ It is all so new, and so superior 
to any thing of the kind I have ever 
Scena 

“You will become accustomed as you 
proceed in your journeyings,” remarked 
Mr. Stuart. “The first impression of 
these fine churches, to an unaccustomed 
eye, is quite overpowering. The light 
streaming down from those three large 
domes upon all this gilding and paint- 
ing, and the stupendous scale on which 
all the statuary and pictures are designed, 
dazzle one, especially an American. We 
find it quite impossible to take it all in 
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at one look. Such a building needs to 
be studied if we would appreciate it.” 

In one part of the church, preparations 
were making for a great funeral on the 
morrow. The coffin had just been 
brought in, and numerous attendants 
were bustling around; and yet in the vast 
church this did not interrupt at all the 
worshipers before the chancel, where the 
priest was performing the ritual for quite 
alarge congregation, Here the richand 
poor, men and women, young and old, 
were kneeling at their devotions, coming 
and going continually. All, as they 
came in, bowed and crossed themselves 
before the images which adorned the 
chapel. There were five of these, im- 
mensely large; the central one of the 
group representing Mary, who was the 
object of their special adoration. At 
the foot of this statue, ina little glass case, 
was an image of the infant Saviour, 
which is called the Host. Before this 
the priest was performing his ceremo- 
nies; while his attitudes, dress, and whole 
appearance, seemed to Lilian so abso- 
lutely ridiculous, that she turned away 
in silent disgust, and walked out of the 
church. When the rest of the party 
came out, and stopped to admire the 
magnificent Corinthian pillars which 
completely surround the cathedral, lo! 
there was Lilian’s little figure leaning 
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against one of them, her eyes intently oc- 
cupied with the gay crowd thronging the 
pavements of the Rue Royale. She had 
turned with evident relief from the dead 
mummeries, misnamed religion, within, 
to the living beauty and brilliancy of the 
world outside. 


After dinner, recounting together the 
business and pleasures of the day, Mr. 
Rolfe asked, drawing his little girl close 
up to his side, — 

“Well, Pinky, and how do you like 
Paris?” 

“‘O father, father!” was the reply, 
“T could never have believed that so 
many beautiful and wonderful things 
could be put together in one place; 
and interesting things too, papa, that 
make you ¢hzuk.” 

“Are you sorry you crossed the big 
ocean?” 

“OQ father ! how can you ask such a 
question? I shall never forget this, if I 
live to be a hundred years old; and I 
shall never be done enjoying it too. 
When I get home, and think over what 
I see here, and know that I have really 
seen these places, — why, I shall be al- 
ways glad; and it seems to me I shall 
feel ten years older when I get back.” 

“That’s all natural and right,” said 
father. 


T Nie EAD: 
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“T DECLARE! I believe those chil- 
dren can’t come, after all,” said .Pru- 
dence ; and she lifted her broad, black 
face to the sky as a rain-drop patted 
her flat nose. ‘1’l ljust do up these 
chips, anyway, though;” and she 
chopped away at the pine-stick till her 
basket was full. “ Here we go!” and 
she slung the chips over her shoulder, 
and walked into her cottage, talking to 


herself ‘Go there!” said she; and 
dumped the basket on the hearth. The 
shovel and tongs went down with a 
bang, and the back-log came rolling out 
on the floor. 

“Did I ever! Every thing seems 
agin me to-day,” said old Prue. “ Thar, 
I’ve got out all that best chiney, and my 
best table-cover, and that are Japan tea- 
pot Miss Phoebe gin me, and them cin- 
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namon-cakes and grape-preserves, and 
all them biscuits cut out ; and now it’s 
goin’ for to rain, and they can’t come! 
They’ll take it hard, too, little toads! for 
they allers set great store on comin’ 
down here. Bless me, what handsome 
childern they are too! — pictur of Miss 
Phoebe herself.” 

A knock came at the door. 

“Who's thar ?” said Aunt Prudence. 

“Me; why me!” said a husky voice. 
“What you got this yere door locked 
for?” 

“Lor!” said Prue. “I lost myself 
thinking of all these biscuits and cinna- 
mon-cakes going to waste, and locked 
the door to keep them chickens from 
coming and putting things at sixes and 
sevens : for you see, Jake, I’m all fixed 
up for the childern ; and now it rains, 
and they can’t come noway.” 

“Too bad, too bad!” said Jake. 
“They’re likely childern too, and I don’t 
like to have them disappointed.” 

“Wal, if it rains, it rains, that’s all; 
and this day’s pleasure is spilt,” said his 
wife. ‘“ And now, Jake, you better hus- 
tle off them wet clothes of yourn, or 
yow’ll be hobblin’ around with rheuma- 
tiz to-morrow.” 

“Sure enough,” replied Jake: and he 
hastened to mind his wife ; for Prudence 
“ruled that roost.” 

Prudence and Jake were two old ser- 
vants that had long been in Major Hill’s 
family. Prudence had nursed and 
reared Miss Phoebe Hill, who was now 
Mrs. Clark, and, in her old age, had 
settled down near her to take a general 
supervision of her old charge. | Occa- 
sionally, Prudence went to the big white 
house to cook great dinners, pick the 
live geese, and do other matters that 
required skillful fingers. At home she 
knit and spun, and kept Jake, her “old 
man,” in tidy order. All the blacks in 
the vicinity consulted her in matters 
temporal and spiritual; and Aunt Pru- 
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dence was of much consequence among 
the Methodist folk about her. 

At the same time that Prudence and 
Jake sat in their cottage, lamenting over 
the rain, three rosy little faces were 
pressed tight against the window-panes 
in the big white house, dropping bitter 
tears of disappointment that the rain 
should prevent their promised visit to 
Aunt Prudence. 

“It’s just too bad!” sobbed “ Tiny 
Toddy.” 

“Tts real mean!” cried Rosey. 

“It’s a horrid old rain, and I don’t 
care!” said Princey. But Princey did 
care ; for he cried longer and louder than 


either of his sisters. 
’ 


Drop, drop, went the tears; splash, 
splash, went the rain. Outside, the 
cedar-boughs drooped with the water; 
inside, the eye-lashes hung down with 


wet. ‘Whoo, whoo! b-m-m-m-m!” 
said the wind. “Oh, dear!” said the 
children. 


The door softly opened, and in came 
mamma. 

“Mamma, why must it rain just to 
disappoint us ?” asked Princey. 

“And is the rain only for that?” 
asked mamma. 

“I don’t see what else it can be for,” 
said Princey. But by this time Princey 
began to repent of such a silly, angry 
speech, and got behind his mother’s 
chair to hide his face. 

“Come, children,” said mamma, as 
she gathered her arms. around Tiny 
Toddy and Rosey, and placed a bench 
for Princey, —“‘come, and let us talk 
about the rain: let us see if we can 
not find a lesson in these rain-drops. 
There is a little word we all must learn 
the use of sooner or later; and that 
little word is InstEap. All must learn 
it, and submit to it. Big people as well 
as little people have to give up to this 
word. Sometimes papa makes all his 
plans to go on a journey ; and, when he 
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is quite ready to start, something will 
happen to prevent him, as it did last 
summer, when his little boy Princey was 
taken ill, and papa staid at home to 
attend him. Sometimes we invite. all 
our pleasant friends, intending to give 
them a great dinner, and enjoy ourselves, 
when sickness or death enters, and sends 
disappointment and sorrow zustead. 

“Once God told a good and great 
man to kill his own son on the altar as a 
sacrifice. This God did to find whether 
he would be faithful in all he commanded 
him to do. This good man trusted and 
loved God more than all else: so he 
took the boy, as God had told him, and 
laid him on an altar, bound hand and 
foot, ready to offer him as a sacrifice. 
But, just as the knife was raised to kill 
him, God told the father that he was 
pleased with him for obeying his word, 
even when it was so hard a thing to do ; 
and he sent a ram to be burned zuzstead. 
So the obedient son rose from the altar, 
and the sheep was slain in his place. 
Now, there is one zzstead for you to re- 
member.” 

“Oh! I know who that was,” said 
Rosey: “itwas Abraham and Isaac. I 
remember all about it; and God loved 
Abraham because he was faithful.” 

“1 know another zzszead,” said Prin- 
cey, — “about Esau and Jacob. And 
Jacob wasn’t kind to Esau, and Esau 
was angry with Jacob about it; and so 
Jacob grew frightened, and went way 
off to live where Esau couldn’t get him. 
And by and by Jacob wanted to go home, 
‘and he was still afraid of Esau; and he 
thought Esau would come out with 
stones and sticks to hurt him; and, in- 
stead of that, God softened big Esau’s 
heart, and, when Jacob came up to him, 
Esau hugged him, and forgot all about 
Jacob’s being so bad to him; and they 
made up good friends right away. 
Wasn’t that a nice zzstead ?” said Prin- 
cey, quite proud of his speech. 
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“ Yes,” said Rosey ; “and I know one 
too; but, ma, you must tell it.” And 
she whispered something to her mother. 

“Rosey wants me to tell of a very 
lovely boy,” began mamma, “who was 
much loved by his mother and father, 
but envied and disliked by his elder 
brothers. So one day, when the boy 
went down to the field to see his broth- 
ers, the ugly, jealous brethren seized 
him, and sold him to some strangers for 
a slave. But God was good to the lovely 
boy, and raised him from a slave to be a 
great ruler; and his power was felt 
through all the land; and, instead of 
being a slave, he became a mighty man. 
Who was it, Princey ?” 

“Oh! I knew all the time,” said Prin- 
cey. “It was Joseph and his brethren.” 

“Yes,” said mamma. “And now I 
will tell of one more. There was a 
young man who led a very selfish life. 
He went where he wished to, did as he 
chose, and thought himself right in all 
that he did. In those days, people were 
persecuted and killed for loving the 
Saviour. One young man, named Ste- 
phen, loved Jesus so much, that he ven- 
tured to preach and tell others about 
him in the very open streets ; and, when 
the wicked men heard this, they stoned 
him. And this selfish young man, who 
did not love God, ‘thought it would be 
well to put out of the way any one who 
would raise such a disturbance in the 
city, and talk so loud about Jesus. And 
he, too, joined the mob, and stoned poor 
Stephen till he lay dead upon the 
ground. After this, the selfish young 
man turned his steps toward Damascus, 
a great town, to go in search of Chris- 
tians, that he might slay and torment 
them ; for the name of Christ was hate- 
ful to this proud young man. 

“When he had been on his journey 
some days, a great light fell on him from 
the sky; and a voice came from the light, 
calling the young man by name. And 
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he answered it, and said, ‘Who art thou, 
Lord ?’ and the voice said, ‘I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest.’ And the young 
man fell to the earth, frightened and 
stone-blind. After this, the selfish young 
man was changed into one of Christ’s 
true disciples, and spent all his life in 
doing God’s work ; and at last willingly 
gave his own life to prove that he could 
not only live and work, but die, for his 
Saviour. This was Saul of Tarsus: and 
God changed his whole heart in the 
twinkling of an eye; and zzstead of 
persecuting the Christians, as he had 
determined to do, he himself became 
one, and followed Jesus. 

“ Now, do you know what the zzsteads 
teach us? They teach us to submit to 
God, and be willing to give up our plans 
to his better and wiser ones.” 

_ “Perhaps,” said Tiny Toddy, “if we 
had gone to Aunt Prue’s, we would have 
been rained on and been sick.” 

“ Perhaps,” saidmamma. “But Ithink 
my little ones might learn by this time 
that they can not always have their own 
way, but must sometimes give up; and 
remember that ’tis God who sends the 
sunshine and the rain, and we are his 
children, and must trust him to lead us 
in his own way, not in the way we choose 
for ourselves. There was a great and 
good king, much beloved by his heaven- 
ly Father ; and the first earnest desire of 
this great king’s heart was to see a 
favorite son live to be a mighty prince 
throughout the realm. And the next 
dearest wish of his heart was to build a 
magnificent temple for the glory of God, 
and to make his own name famous in 
the world for ever. But God saw fit to 
deny the king these wishes. His favor- 
ite son was slain in battle, and he died 
without seeing the temple. But another 
son of his was allowed to raise it; and 
his father, the great king, laid down his 
earthly crown for ever, and went to the 
mansions built without hands ; for he, 
too, was a subject of the King of kings. 
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“ God gives us what he knows our wants re- 
quire, 

And better things than those which we de- 
sire.” 


The children said these lines after 
their mother, and felt more satisfied to 
bear their disappointment when they 
thought about the zzsteads. After this, 
mamma told the children many a story 
till twilight came; and the children 
watched at the window for papa to come. 
By and by, the head of the old gray 
horse, peering out from his India-rubber 
cover, came under the oak-boughs at 
the great white gate, and papa waved 
his hat from the carriage-window. The 
three little ones and mamma ran down 
to the door with kisses and welcomes 
for him; and after his damp overcoat 
was well shaken, and the wet hat hung 
to dry, they assembled about the table, 
where Bessie had neatly laid the white 
cloth and tempting meal. Then the 
three children told of their disappoint- 
ment, and mamma’s story of the zm- 
steads. 

Papa was much interested in their 
conversation, and told them they should 
go down the next day to see Aunt Pru- 
dence, and tell her all about mamma’s 
stories, and how they learned to bear 
their vexation: and so, when the “angel 
sleep” came to visit the children that 
night, she found a smile on the little 
faces ; for papa’s promise gave each child 
a sweet dream. 

By and by the dawn came softly 
around, and told the children to-morrow 
had come. So they sat up, and rubbed 
their eyes to find out if it was true. The 
chickens had not waited to be told ; for 
they had long ago made a dainty meal, 
and were taking a promenade under the 
window, clucking and cawing as they 
strutted about, as if they were telling 
the world how pleasant it was to be up 
early. The little ones needed no second 
calling, but scampered into their mam- 
ma’s room to remind her of the promise. 
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The household was soon astir; and 
breakfast, prayers, and morning duties, 
followed in their customary routine, till 
the morning wore on, and the old clock 
struck ten. 
dren strolled through the clover-fields, 
over the hedge-stile, and through the 
walnut-grove, till the cottage of Aunt 
Prue, with the curling smoke of her little 
fire, was seen among the elder-bushes 
that clustered about it. 

Aunt Prue was sitting on a three- 
legged stool, tending her distillery, an 
old straw-bonnet perched on her head ; 
and she sang loud and clear as she 
managed the “still-pot” of rose-water, — 


“So this is the race I’m running to grace, 
Henceforth till admitted to see my Lord’s 
face. 
Hallelujah to God ! 


“Oh! when I’m to die, oh! take me, I cry: 
For Jesus has loved me ; I can not tell why. 
Hallelujah to God! 


“ But this I do find, — to him I’m so joined, 
He will not be in glory, and leave me behind. 
Hallelujah to God!” 


By this time, Princey had jumped out 
from behind the elder-bushes, and said 
“Boo!” But Aunt Prue knew that 
nothing but boys said ‘‘ Boo!” so she 
wasn’t frightened, but only raised her 
horn spectacles, and said, “Did I 
ever!” 

Mamma and the little girls now came 
up; and, when the “how d’ye do’s” 
were over, Aunt Prue ran into her cot- 
tage and brought out a long wooden 
bench, and placed it under the shade of 
the old apple-tree, where they all could 
sit. 

“¢ Now, wasn’t it a pity, Miss Phcebe,”’ 
began Prudence, “that a shower came 
up so sudden, that even my old man 
couldn’t get in the house before he was 
all wet, and I knowed the childern 


Then mamma and the chil- - 
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couldn’t come?” And Prudence was 
going on to tell how badly she felt, when 
Rosey and Princey told her about the 
“insteads,” and that God sent the little 
disappointments to teach us to bear the 
big ones. 

“ Wal, now, an’t that useful?” said 
Prue; “and that is easy to remember 
too; and perhaps we can store up that 
lesson, and remember it always. I like 
them kind of sayin’s, that are so little, 
we can put ’em in our minds, and pull 
?em out to take comfort from when we 
need ’em,” said she. “ And that reminds 
me of that text, ‘A man’s heart deviseth 
his way; but the Lord directeth his 
steps.’ ” 

They all talked a long while about 
this text, and told of more “insteads” 
that they thought of; and then Aunt 
Prudence brought out from the cottage 
a plate full of cinnamon-cakes and bis- 
cuits that had waited for them since the 
evening before; and, when the cakes 
were eaten, Princey and Rosey and Tiny 
Toddy ran down through a foot-path to 
the old mossy spring, under a silver- 
leafed poplar, and drank clear, sparkling 
water from a clam-shell kept for the 
purpose. Two old time-worn turtles 
came out from the leaves to see the chil- 
dren: but the children did not catch 
them; for they knew Aunt Prue liked 
to have wild things feel at home around 
her, and never disturbed them. That 
was the reason the squirrels and frogs 
and turtles and birds were so gentle and 
tame near the spring. You could al- 
most catch them in your hand ; for they 
were not a bit afraid: and the children 
fed them with crumbs till the horn 
sounded for noon, and they went home 
with their mamma. 

So ends the story of the “ Insteads ;” 
and perhaps we can all learn Aunt Prue’s 
text, and keep it treasured where we may 
find it. 
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THE BOY,ON, THE. BEACH. 
BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


1 
Come, shining bubbles, come ! 
Bright water, play with me; 
Roll up and catch me as I run 
Beside the great blue sea. 
Wash up and wet my feet, — 
That’s if you can; and then 
’Twill be my turn to follow you, 
And chase you back again. 


It. 


I fairly have to laugh, 
You foam and fizzle so, 

And are so nice and soapy, like 
The bubbles that we blow. 

Is that the reason why 
(I never thought before) 

You keep it all so white and clean 
Along the sandy shore ? 
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III. 


Behind us, on the beach, 
Where I had stamped about, 

One big, bright wave went up and back, 
And smoothed the wrinkles out. 

But where I’ve built my fort, 
And left my flag unfurled, 

The sea-weed makes such splendid flags! 
Don’t touch it, for the world. 


IV. 


For all those things like stones, 
Upon the outer wall, 

Are every one a make-believe 
Great, dreadful cannon-ball ! 

And all those shells are men: 
Upon their guns they hang; | 

And, if you venture very near, | 
They’ll fire upon you, — bang! | 


Vv. 


Sometimes you make me wink, | 
You roar so loud and clear ; 
And, though I know you're just in fun, | 
I’m glad that mamma’s here. | 
She holds my hand in hers, 
And helps me race with you, 
And says, — whatever mamma says 
I’m always sure is true, — 


VI. 


That God, who made us all, 
Knows every grain of sand: 
He counts and measures out your drops, 
And holds you in his hand. 
It fills my eyes with tears, 
Though I’m not sad at all, 
To think that he’s so very great, 
While I’m so very small. 


Vil. 


Now, Ocean dear, good-night ! 
It’s time to go away: 

The sun has set; but he and I 
Will come another day. 
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And God, who made small me, 
And you so great and bright, 
Will not forget what he has made, 

But watch us both all night. 


IN EARNEST. 


“Look at that arm! ithn’t that muth-. 


el?” exclaimed a delicate-looking boy 
of eight years, while he displayed to 
his companions an arm of really fine 
proportions and seeming muscular 
strength, bared to the shoulder for ex- 
hibition among his school-fellows. 

“ Yes,” said stout Ned Bogart. “ We’d 
all better get out of the way when Wil- 
lie Stines undertakes to wield that for- 
midable weapon.” 

Willie Stines was the son of an artist, 
who had died young, leaving a beautiful 
and talented wife to train up his boy, who 
partook of his father’s artistic and poet- 
ic nature. 

Willie was one of the youngest boys 
at school, and was a great favorite, from 
his ready wit, and his amiability when 
teased, especially about his habit of lisp- 
ing, which it seemed impossible for him 


to overcome. He was quite proud of 
his strong arm, and often sought a wres- 
tle with larger boys in order to show 
his superior power. Although there was 
no lack of life and ardor with any of the 
boys on the play-ground, Willie was al- 
ways first in every thing that required 
quickness or agility. When he threw 
the-ball, it ascended a little higher than 
any of the others, even Ned Bogart, 
could make it go; and, in every game, 
the boys all seemed willing to give Wil- 
lie the foremost place. 

It was delightful to witness the free- 
dom from envy, and the general good- 
nature, of Willie and his companions ; 
and really cheering were the merry 
bursts of laughter which proceeded from 
the play-ground. There is something 
very attractive in the eagerness of child- 
hood and youth. How the warm blood 
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rushes to the cheeks, painting bright- 
est roses there! how eyes sparkle and 
flash like glittering diamonds! and how 
the glad shout which follows success in 
any exploit makes your heart bound 
with a sympathetic joy ! 

Oh that we could have this eagerness 
in all good things! If these servants, 
ever obedient to our will, —the eyes, 
hands, feet, mouth, and thoughts, — were 
sent with as much zeal and earnestness 
on every errand of good as they are in 
seasons of recreation, what untold rich- 
es might be brought into the treasury of 
the Lord ! * 

Now let us watch Willie Stines as he 
works a while in the plot of ground given 
him for his own garden by his grand- 
father, on whose farm he spends his 
summer vacations with his mamma. 

Does he: take up the spade languidly, 
as if it were a burden too heavy for him 
to bear? Does he drag wearily along to 
the spot where he is to dig, and then lift 
the dirt slowly and lazily, as though it 
were a real hardship? No: he raises 
the shovel to his shoulder as he would a 


toy gun, and goes with a bounding step 
to his digging ; loosens the soil, throws 
out the large stones, plants the rose- 
bushes, syringas, and lilacs, and sows 
the different varieties of seeds, with 
such energy and spirit, that his cheeks, 
eyes, and heart are all aglow with the 
healthful exercise. Then, as God sends 
the warm sun, the gentle rain, and pleas- 
ant breezes, to draw out the smiling 
flowers, how glad and joyous Willie is 
to see the fruit of his labor! 

The merchant who means to be suc- 
cessful in business is zz earnest. The 
student who intends to stand at the head 
of his class is 2% earnest. The young 
lady who desires to become a proficient 
in music, drawing, history, or any other 
branch, is zz earnest. Let us bring the 
element of earnestness into every good 
work, and especially that of rooting out 
all the weeds from the garden of our 
hearts, and sowing in their place seeds 
of love, faith, hope, and trust: then 
shall we be sure to reap fresh, sweet, 


never-decaying fruit. Palmer. 


SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


LITTLE Bessie had got a present of 
a new book, and she eagerly opened it 
to look at the first picture. It was the 
picture of a boy sitting by the side of a 
stream, and throwing seeds into the 
water. 

“You are just sowing such tiny seeds 
every day, Bessie; and they will come 
up large, strong plants after a while,” 
said her father. 

“Oh, no, father! I have not planted 
any seeds for a long while.” 

“T have seen my daughter sow a num- 
ber of seeds to-day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled; and her father 
smiled, and said, ‘“ Yes, I have watched 


you planting flowers and seeds to-: 


day.” 

“* Now I know you are joking.” 

“T shall tell you what Imean. When 
you laid aside that interesting book, and 
attended to what your mother wished 
done, you were sowing seeds of kind- 
ness and love. When you broke the 
dish that you knew your mother valued, 
and came instantly and told her, you 
were sowing seeds of truth. When you 
took the cup of cold water to the poor 
woman at the gate, you were sowing the 
seeds of mercy. These are all beauti- 


ful flowers, Bessie. Seltetaal 


A SHORT time ago, we were spending 

a few days in a quiet country town of 
New Jersey, where, from a distance of 
twelve miles, we could see the village 
of Boonton in its high mountain-nest. 
It lay west of us; and at every clear 
sunrise — indeed, before it was sunrise 
with us —it glittered like a thousand 
stars with the reflected light. The 
beautiful sight set us thinking ; and now 
it has set us to writing. 
"The splendid effect was entirely 
without design, so far as man was con- 
cerned. No one intended to put up a 
thousand polished mirrors there for the 
benefit of people a score of miles away. 
The glaziers simply set panes of glass 
for light to the houses; and not one 
more did they set than seemed necessary 
for the comfort or taste of the occu- 
pants. All this sparkling glory was not 
only incidental, but absolutely unpro- 
vided for ; yet it had become the gem of 
that region’s morning landscape. 

We thought at once of the shining 
planets, and wondered if their radiance 
was as incidental to the main end of 
their creation as was that of the glitter- 
ing village before us. It was a very 


small matter that this collection of 
houses shone at a distance: the great 
thing was the human life that had its 
home there. So it may be that the light, 
not only of the planets, but of every 
star, is the very least thing that they were 
made for. 

Then we thought how different God 
is from man in this; that nothing is pure- 
ly incidental with him. What seems to 
us a single act of his may have a thou- 
sand purposes to subserve. He may 
reveal to us but one of these purposes, 
and we may say that that one is all; and 
yet it may be the least of all. He has 
told us that he made the heavenly bod- 
ies “ to give light upon the earth.” What 
if, hereafter, we should learn that this is 
comparatively as small a matter as the 
reflection from these panes of glass ? 
Nevertheless, it is God’s provision — and 
one of vital moment — for our world. 

If we wished to prolong this, we 
might ask whether there are not doc- 
trines of revelation that we judge as 
poorly of, as if we should say that that 
village was built merely to give a charm- 
ing view for five minutes to the few who 
might happen to be up early enough to 
see it. When we reach heaven, we shall 
know more than we do now of that glory 
that we have seen shine down from it 
upon earth. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XIV. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH “D.” 


1. What is now the oldest city on the 


globe ? and where is it first mentioned in 
the Bible ? 
2. What woman was asked by a gen- 
eral to accompany him to battle ? 
3. What woman is mentioned as a 
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Christian in a city once famous for its 
art, literature, eloquence, and civil and 
military greatness ? 

4. What man showed a remarkable 
moral courage in the performance of his 
religious duty ? 

5. What sister is mentioned in the 
Bible who had twelve brothers ? 


| 


XV. 
OUR MEMORY CIRCLE, 


Let the whole family unite in mention- 
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ing, each giving one in turn, all the par- 
ables of our Saviour. 


e XVI. 

1. What example is given in Scrip- 
ture of men and women eating together 
among the ancient Israelites ? 

2. What detailed account is found of 
the attendance of a whole family upon 
one of the Jewish festivals ? 

3. In whose prayer is God first ad- 
dressed in Scripture as “the Lord of 
hosts ” ? 


XVII. — BIBLE JOURNEYS. —NO. IV. 


i) 


ANSWERS. 
Xx. 
(1.) CALVARY. (2.) CORNELIUS, Acts 


x. (3.) Cyrus, Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. I-7. 
(4.) CHERITH, 1 Kings xvii. 3-5. (5-) 


CONVERSATION. 


